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SYNOPSIS 


An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  evaluate  the 
relationship  of  socialization  to  achievement  in  first-year 
students  at  the  University  of  Alberta* 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  student’s  total  adjust— 
ment  determined  the  degree  to  which  he  actualized  his 
academic  potential,  A  well-adjusted  student  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  obtain  grades  commensurate  with  his  ability  whereas 
a  poorly  adjusted  student  would  function  above  or  below 
expectations*  It  was  further  postulated  that  the  anxiety  of 
the  poorly  adjusted  student  had  Its  source  in  feelings  of 
social  Isolation*  To  defend  against  this  anxiety*  the  under¬ 
achieving  student  employed  the  mechanism  of  over-compensation 
and  the  over-achieving  student  resorted  to  the  mechanism  of 
compensation*  If  this  were  so*  under-achievers  should  score 
significantly  higher  than  normal-achievers  on  tests  purport¬ 
ing  to  measure  degree  of  socialization  and  over-achievers 
should  score  significantly  lower  than  normal-achievers* 

The  social  variable  was  Investigated  on  three  levels: 
l)  amount  of  social  activity  desired*  2)  perception  of  self 
in  the  social  setting*  and  3)  actual  social  participation* 

The  respective  measuring  devices  used  were  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences*  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Behavior  and  an  Individual  Record  Form  devised  by  the 
investigator* 

In  all  comparisons  made*  the  mean  scores  of  the 
under-achievers  were  higher  than  those  of  normal-achievers 
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and  the  mean  scores  of  over-achievers  were  lower  but  the 
differences  were  not  significant  in  all  cases.  It  was  only 
with  respect  to  social  preferences  that  the  predicted  re¬ 
lationships  held.  The  groups  were  not  differentiated  on  the 
basis  of  reported  social  behavior;  actual  participation 
distinguished  over-achievers  from  normal-achievers  in  two 
of  the  three  comparisons  made  but  none  of  the  comparisons 
differentiated  under-achievers  from  normal-achievers.  The 
obtained  results  thus  precluded  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis 
in  entirety,  and  it  was  concluded  that,  while  over-achievers 
are  a  clearly  defined  group  preferring  little,  and  refrain¬ 
ing  from  participation  in,  social  activity,  under-achievers 
are  not  a  distinct  group  although  they  tend  to  be  more 
socially  responsive  than  normal-achievers •  All  groups 
possessed  about  the  same  degree  of  ease  in  the  social  situation® 
The  comparisons  of  the  differences  in  mean  scores 
on  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  and  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior  for  each  individual 
group  of  achievers  failed  to  substantiate  the  proposal  that 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  the  mean  scores  of 
normal-achievers  but  that  the  mean  scores  of  under-  and  of 
over-achievers  would  differ  significantly.  It  was  only  in 
the  case  of  under-achievers  that  the  expected  relationship 
pertained® 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Considerable  interest  in  scholastic  achievement  has 
been  evidenced  by  educator  and  psychologist  alike  over  the 
past  forty-five  years.  Of  the  work  done,  Ryan  (42)  says, 
"Orientation  in  this  field  is  particularly  difficult  because 
the  literature  presents  a  vast  multiplicity  of  experimental 
variables,  deals  with  all  academic  levels  and  is  character- 
ized  by  a  wide  variation  in  the  adequacy  of  experimental 
design" •  As  a  consequence,  no  consistent  findings  have 
emerged  regarding  the  factors  related  to  achievement  nor 
have  any  clearly-defined  principles  been  evolved  which  would 
explain  discrepant  achievement.  One  of  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  lack  of  clarity  has  been  a  fairly  widespread 
tendency  to  define  achievement  in  terms  of  grades  received 
without  reference  to  ability® 

The  non-achieving  student  has  been  the  major  focus 
of  attention  throughout.  This  may  be  so  for  two  reasons: 

1®  In  the  educational  setting,  the  foremost  requirement 
is  the  successful  completion  of  academic  courses.  As 
long  as  this  requirement  is  met,  the  student  ordinar¬ 
ily  does  not  present  a  problem  to  the  educational 
administrator  and  attention  is  not  drawn  to  him. 

•  In  our  culture,  emphasis  is  on  achievement  and  the 
successful  person  is  popularly  considered  to  have 
made  the  most  effective  and  personally  satisfying 
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adjustment.  The  individual  who  excels  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  deviant  and  so  is  less  apt  to  be  the  object 
of  investigation. 

Psychologically,  however,  all  behavior  is  a  matter 
of  interest  and  a  proper  area  of  investigation.  This  would 
include  both  behavior  that  is  in  accordance  with  normal  ex¬ 
pectations  or  established  norms  and  that  which  deviates  from 
such  a  standard  either  positively  or  negatively.  Thus, 
while  the  educator  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  fail¬ 
ing  student,  the  psychologist’s  interest  is  equally  with  all 
groups  of  students. 

Prediction  of  academic  achievement  has  received 
wide  attention.  Many  different  measures,  either  alone  or  in 
various  combinations,  have  been  used.  Generally  speaking, 
correlations  between  scholarship  and  these  measures  of  pre¬ 
diction  have  fallen  within  the  range  +  ,55  to  +.75*  Past 
performance,  not  measured  intellectual  ability,  appears  to 
be  the  best  single  indicator  of  achievement.  This  fact 
suggests  that  it  is  not  what  the  person  has  but  to  what  use 
he  is  able  to  put  it  that  is  of  prime  importance .  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  ’’personality'’  factors.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  the  ability  to  achieve  constructive  expression  of 
potential,  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  isolated  traits. 

It  is  believed,  rather,  that  it  is  understandable  only  in 
terms  of  the  total  functioning  of  the  person  -  in  other 
words,  his  adjustment. 
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Considering  adjustment  and  achievement  in  general 
without  specific  reference  to  academic  achievement,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  measure  of  adjustment  if  one  is  to 
relate  the  two*  Many  instruments  purport  to  do  this  - 
interviews,  inventories,  questionnaires  and  projective 
techniques.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  indicator  of 
adjustment  is  the  individual’s  desire  for  and  ability  to 
participate  co-operatively  with  his  fellow  man,  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  does  so.  This  might  be  described  as 
"degree  of  socialization".  If,  then,  socialization  can  be 
considered  an  index  of  adjustment,  achievement  should  be 
explainable  in  terns  of  interaction  with  others  and  people 
of  varying  degrees  of  achievement  should  show  varying  degrees 
of  socialization. 

This  being  so,  groups  with  varying  achievement 
should  be  distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  scores  obtained  on 
tests  measuring  socialization.  It  could  be  conjectured  that 
the  normal  achiever  would  display  a  normal  degree  of  social¬ 
ization  and  that  the  deviant  achiever  is  characterized  by 
discrepant  social  scores. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  it  might  be 
possible  to  predict  the  direction  in  which  the  positively 
and  negatively  achieving  groups  would  deviate  from  the 
standards  of  normal  social  interaction.  Man  being  a  social 
creature,  it  seems  reasonable  that  distress  would  ensue  if 
his  need  for  acceptance  were  not  met  and  that  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  alleviate  this  distress  and  restore  his  psycho¬ 
logical  equilibrium.  To  do  this,  it  is  suggested  that  he 
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would  employ  the  mechanism  of  compensation,  endeavoring  either 
to  excel  in  the  area  of  felt  deficiency  (over-compensation) 
or  by  seeking  recognition  in  an  unrelated  area  (compensation) 0 
In  the  first  instance,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  his 
energy  would  be  directed  towards  social  participation  and 
other  activities  would  suffer.  In  the  second  case,  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  his  energy  would  be  directed  towards 
a  chosen  compensatory  area  to  the  detriment  of  other  areas 
of  endeavor® 

Applying  the  foregoing  generalizations  to  the 
academic  field,  students  not  performing  academically  in 
accordance  with  normal  expectations  may  be  said  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  an  effective  adjustment  and  that  this  will  be  revealed 
in  socialization  scores.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  poorly 
adjusted  student  will  attempt  to  mitigate  his  psychological 
distress  occasioned  by  his  feelings  of  social  isolation  either 
by  endeavoring  to  excel  socially,  at  the  expense  of  his  studies, 
or  by  striving  for  intellectual  supremacy  to  the  exclusion 
of  social  activity.  The  first  group  of  students  would  be 
performing  below  expectations  academically  and  the  second 
group  would  be  performing  above  expectations. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  degree 
of  socialization  of  under-achieving,  normal-achieving  and 
over-achieving  freshmen  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
by  means  of  an  analysis  of  scores  obtained  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences,  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Behavior  and  an  Individual  Record  Form  devised  by  the 
investigator® 
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The  hypothesis  concerning  the  problem  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

The  mean  scores  of  under-achieving  freshmen  students  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  for  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences,  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Behavior  and  an  Individual  Record  Form  will  be 
significantly  greater  than  those  obtained  by  a  similar 
group  of  normal-achieving  students  on  the  same  tests; 
and  the  corresponding  mean  scores  for  over-achieving 
freshmen  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta  will  be 
significantly  less  than  those  of  the  normal-achieving 
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Chapter  II 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Student  Mortality 

While  the  present  investigation  was  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  student  mortality,  certain 
factors  pertinent  to  the  current  study  emerged  from  a 
scrutiny  of  the  literature  in  that  area* 

Student  mortality  is  a  major  problem*  In  1937, 
Hamilton  (37)  reported  that  only  130,000  of  the  300,000 
students  entering  American  colleges  graduated*  Coffey  (13), 
studying  the  mortality  rate  of  a  high  college  aptitude  group 
(upper  one-fifth  of  College  Aptitude  Rating)  and  an  average 
college  aptitude  group  (middle  one-fifth  of  College  Aptitude 
Rating)  over  a  ten-year  period,  found  that  29  per  cent  and 
71  per  cent  respectively  failed  to  graduate* 

Lack  of  aptitude  does  not  account  for  all  drop-outs* 
Coffey1 s  study  (13)  quoted  above  would  suggest  this  conclus¬ 
ion  as  the  students  considered  were  of  average  or  better 
scholastic  ability,*  Confirmation  is  also  obtained  from  the 
works  of  Held  (29)  and  Stuit  (52).  Held,  in  a  study  of  582 
students  In  the  College  of  liberal  Arts,  University  of 
Pittsburg,  over  a  six-year  period,  found  that  one-third  of 
the  students  asked  to  leave  had  the  ability  necessary  to 
have  completed  college  successfully.  Stuit  conducted  a 
questionnaire  survey  of  the  1936  freshmen  in  the  Teachers1 
College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  who  failed  to  return 
to  college.  Of  this  group,  13  per  cent  were  in  the  highest 
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quarter  of  psychological  test  scores. 

Pis ere pant ly-achieving  students  exist*  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  scholastic  performance  of  some  students  is 
above  or  below  expectations.  In  Coffey’s  (13)  group,  7  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  high  ability  group  and  20  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  average  ability  group  who  failed  to  return  to 
college  were  dropped  because  of  poor  scholarship*  Stalnaker  (51) 
investigated  the  relationship  of  withdrawals  to  A.C.E.  scores* 

She  found  that  there  were  withdrawals  in  all  deciles  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  and,  conversely,  there  were  graduates 
from  all  deciles.  Of  Stull* s  (52)  group  of  drop-outs,  12  per 
cent  withdrew  because  of  poor  scholarship.  Of  these,  13  per 
cent  were  in  the  highest  quarter  of  psychological  test  scores. 
Amongst  the  graduates,  17  per  cent  were  in  the  lowest  quarter 
of  aptitude* 

From  the  above  review  of  studies  on  student 
mortality,  it  is  seen  that  a  large  number  of  university 
students  fail  to  complete  college*  The  presence  of  students 
performing  above  or  below  their  intellectual  capacity  and 
the  fact  that  ability  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sole  determin¬ 
ant  of  academic  success  suggests  the  presence  of  some  non¬ 
intellect  ive  factor  or  factors  that  influence  college 
achievement* 

Factors  Affecting  Achievement 

Thompson  (5A-)  states  that  ”The  lack  of  perfect 
correlation  between  college  grades  and  intelligence  as  it  is 
currently  measured  is  ♦  •  •  an  indication  that  other  factors 
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beside  sheer  academic  ability  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  determining  any  single  student* s  academic  success" ♦ 

Stagner  (49)  reviews  the  literature  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  achievement,  aptitude  and  personality  for  the  years 
1915  to  1932*  Most  of  the  investigations  used  ratings  or 
paper  and  pencil  tests  to  measure  traits,  Stagner  believes 
that  ratings  are  of  questionable  validity  and  reliability  and 
that  this  is  also  true  of  personality  tests,  although  to  a 
lesser  degree*  He  lists  some  of  the  relationships  that 
emerged  from  these  studies  and  these  will  be  quoted  in  the 
appropriate  sections.  He  believes  that  the  lack  of  clear-cut 
results  may  be  attributable  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  factors: 
the  studies  are  too  comprehensive ;  the  measuring  instruments 
are  too  gross,  unreliable  or  lacking  in  validity;  the  studies 
may  be  concerned  with  superficial  traits  in  isolation  rather 
than  with  the  relationship  of  the  traits  to  the  dynamic  whole 
of  the  person1 s  total  functioning;  account  may  not  be  taken 
of  how  an  individual  incorporates  a  particular  trait  into  his 
total  expression,  Stagner  proceeds  to  report  a  study  of  his 
own.  The  results  of  it,  too,  will  be  considered  under  the 
appropriate  areas  of  review* 

Harris  (28)  gives  another  comprehensive  survey  of 
studies  conducted  in  this  area  in  a  review  covering  328 
articles  for  the  period  1930  to  1937*  The  findings  are  set 
down  under  appropriate  headings  and  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves,  ^e  does  comment,  however,  that  the  results  are 
ambiguous  or  inconclusive  except  when  dealing  with  a  specific. 
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measurable  factor  such  as  intelligence#  He  believes  this  lack 
of  clarity  is  due  to  the  failure  to  obtain  homogenous  samples, 
to  hold  intelligence  constant,  and  to  present  results  in  terns 
of  statistical  reliability. 

This  survey  indicates  that  several  trends  emerged 
during  1930  to  1937 •  Investigators  were  beginning  to  pay  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  factors  other  than  intelligence.  In 
addition,  achievement  tests,  such  as  high  school  grades,  rank 
in  high  school  graduating  class  and  high  school  average,  were 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  equally  effective  single  predictors 
of  academic  success  as  tests  of  ability  were.  Factors  like 
living  accommodation,  health  and  personality  traits,  which 
might  affect  the  efficient  use  of  potential,  were  also  re¬ 
ceiving  increased  attention.  Harris  states  that  here  the 
situation  becomes  complex  and  more  difficult  to  interpret# 

The  above  review  of  factors  affecting  achievement 
constitutes  only  a  very  brief  and  very  general  survey  of 
the  entire  field*  Data  pertinent  to  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  in  the  appropriate  subdivisions® 

The  impression  gleaned  from  reading  the  above  two 
articles  was  that  a  large  number  of  studies  of  varying 
degrees  of  worth,  investigating  a  wide  range  of  variables  had 
been  carried  out.  Further,  the  results  of  these  studies  were 
ambiguous  or  inconclusive,  the  reasons  being  poor  experi¬ 
mental  design,  inappropriate  or  inadequate  measuring  devices, 
faulty  sampling  techniques,  failure  to  hold  intelligence 
constant,  and  concern  with  superficial  traits  to  the  exclusion 
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of  concern  with  the  total  functioning  whole ®  A  change  in 
emphasis  also  appeared.  Where  once  intelligence  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  correlate  of  achievement,  gradually  non- 
intellective  factors  came  to  be  recognized  as  having  an 
influence  on  achievement  and  received  increasing  attention® 
Prediction  of  Achievement 

Berdie  (5)  using  a  group  of  154  Engineering  students 
correlated  nine  predictive  indices  with  Honor  Point  Ratio  and 
with  curriculum  satisfaction.  He  found  that  all  measures  of 
ability  and  scholastic  aptitude  correlated  significantly  with 
academic  achievement® 

Garrett  (2l)  reviewed  and  interpreted  the  findings 
of  194  studies  of  factors  related  to  scholastic  success  in 
colleges  of  Arts  and  Science  and  in  Teachers*  Colleges®  He 
concluded; 

1*  Measures  of  greatest  predictive  value  in  rank  order 
are: 

a)  High  school  scholarship 

b)  General  achievement  tests 

c  )  Inte  llige  nee  Te  s ts 

d)  General  college  aptitude  tests 

e)  Special  aptitude  tests 

2.  Multiple  correlations  of  two  factors  are  better 
indicators  than  simple  correlations.  A  third 
variable  adds  little® 

3®  No  personality  test  has  been  devised  which  will 
predict  academic  success. 

Drought  (16)  states  that  there  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  an  index  of  probable  college  success,  the 
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majority  of  which  were  aptitude  tests,  measures  of  previous 
achievement,  or  a  combination  of  both*  The  correlations  between 
predicted  and  achieved  grades  fell  regularly  within  the  range 
+  .55  to  +.70. 

Ryan  (42)  reports  on  the  present  status  of  predic¬ 
tion  of  college  achievement  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
factors.  In  general,  multiple  correlations  of  from  about 
+*67  to  +«70  are  obtained  at  most  universities  between  fresh¬ 
men  grades  and  a  predictive  battery  comprised  of  secondary 
school  records,  achievement  tests  and  tests  of  intelligence 
or  scholastic  aptitude. 

Eckert  (18)  in  analysing  the  predictive  value  of 
various  instruments  for  college  achievement  found  the  order  of 
merit  to  be:  l)  Regents’  Examinations,  2)  High  school  average, 
3)  A.C.E. 

The  purpose  of  Hohne’s  (30)  study  was  to  see  if  a 
battery  of  psychological  tests  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
school-leaving  results  could  predict  first-year  university 
success  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  school- leaving  results 
alone.  It  was  concluded  that:  l)  school- leaving  results 
were  the  best  single  predictor,  2)  addition  of  intelligence 
tests  raises  the  correlation  slightly,  3)  none  of  the  measures, 
singly  or  combined,  was  sufficiently  valid  to  predict 
success  in  the  concrete  individual  case. 

Staker  (50)  reports  intercorrelations  between  pre¬ 
dictor  variables  and  honor  points  in  order  of  value  as 
follows:  l)  high  school  rank  (+.545),  2)  L-score  of  the 
A.C.E.  (+.466),  3)  a  combination  of  the  Q-score  and  L-score 
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of  the  A.C.E.  and  high  school  rank  (+.64)* 

Thompson  (54)  approaches  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  Her  study  attempted  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  predicting  academic  success  by  those  factors 
in  the  Rorschach  associated  with  grades  but  not  related  to 
intelligence  as  now  measured.  With  aptitude  partialled  out, 
this  Rorschach  scoring  gave  a  correlation  of  +.46  with  grades. 
Aptitude  correlated  +  .64  with  grades  and  a  combination  of 
aptitude  and  this  Rorschach  scoring  yielded  a  correlation  of 
+  .71. 

Salley  and  Weinstraub  (43)  investigated  the  pre¬ 
dictive  value  of  high  school  averages.  Regents*  Examinations 
by  the  University  of  Hew  York  State  and  A.C.E.  scores.  Both 
achievement  measures  provided  better  indices  of  scholastic 
behavior  than  A.C.E.  scores,  *.6l  for  the  achievement  measures 
and  +.33  for  the  A.C.E.  scores® 

Wallace  (56)  set  out  to  ascertain  the  differential 
predictive  value  of  Q-score,  1-score  and  Total  s core  of  the 
A.G.E.  He  reports  his  findings  as  follows s 

1*  correlations  were  small,  the  highest  being  +  .49 
which  was  the  multiple  correlation  between  the 
combined  effects  of  Q,  L,  and  grades  in  English. 

He  states  that,  ’’Only  24  per  cent  of  the  variations 
in  grades  in  that  course  was  accounted  for  in 
A.C.E.  scores’*. 

2.  there  is  a  very  small  relationship  between  results 
of  the  A.C.E.  and  achievement  as  measured  by  first- 
year  college  grades. 

Wallace  believes  that,  while  the  A.C.E.  is  one  of  the  best 
single  predictors  of  academic  success,  the  correlation  between 
it  and  course  grades  is  so  small  that  undue  emphasis  should 
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not  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  predicting  instrument#  He  also 
states  that  assurance  is  slight  that  a  low-scoring  student 
cannot  do  well,  particularly  if  high  school  grades  were  good# 
Stalnaker  (51)  studying  the  relationship  between 
A*C.E*  scores  and  scholastic  grades  found  that  each  ascending 
decile  has  a  higher  honor  point  average  than  the  one  below, 
thus  indicating  a  positive  relationship  between  intelligence 
and  scholastic  achievement# 

Several  factors  emerge  from  a  consideration  of  the 
literature  regarding  the  prediction  of  grades#  Firstly, 
achievement  tests  appear  to  be  better  predictive  instruments 
than  aptitude  tests#  Secondly,  the  relationship  between 
single  measures  of  ability  and  academic  performance  is  slight, 
implying  indirectly  that  there  must  be  factors  other  than 
intelligence  operative  in  grade-getting*  That  the  addition 
of  tests  of  achievement  increases  the  differential  predictive 
value  of  aptitude  tests  lends  weight  to  the  conjecture  made 
in  the  introduction  of  the  present  study  (Chapter  I,  page  2) 
that  it  is  not  ability  alone  but  what  the  individual  can  do 
with  this  potential  that  determines  behavior#  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  findings  of  the  majority  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  that  high  school  performance  or  general  achievement  tests 
are  superior  to  intelligence  tests  in  predictive  value#  It 
would  also  seem  that  no  instrument  can  be  used  to  predict  in 
the  individual  case# 

Achievement  and  Socialization 

Drought  (16)  hypothesized  that  the  discrepancies 
between  predicted  and  achieved  grades  are  to  be  accounted  for 
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in  some  measure  by  social  and  emotional  factors.  An  item 
analysis  of  the  eight  scales  of  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
and  the  Wisconsin  Scale  of  Personality  Traits  revealed  that 
the  under-achiever  has  a  great  need  for  social  participation 
but  is  not  too  sure  of  himself.  He  is  what  Drought  terns  "a 
trifle  hypomanic  socially" . 

Eckert  (18)  reports  that,  generally,  the  inferior 
student  is  more  interested  and  more  active  in  the  recreation¬ 
al^,  group-type  of  activity,  such  as  fraternities,  glee  clubs 
and  athletics,  whereas  the  superior  student  is  more  interested 
in  literary,  scientific,  intellectual,  "solitary"  pursuits. 

A  good  review  of  some  pertinent  studies  is  given  by 
Gustad  (26).  In  general,  the  investigations  indicate  that 
participation  in  extra-curricular  activity  is  associated  with 
above  average  academic  achievement.  This  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  social  leaders  tend  to  be  brighter  than  the 
average  student  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  social  activity  adversely  affects  grades.  It  also 
seems  that  those  participating  in  social  activities  tend  to 
have  fewer  scores  indicative  of  malfunction  on  adjustment 
inventories.  They  are  generally  more  extroverted,  stable  and 
dominant  than  non-participants.  Gustad  himself  feels  that 
there  is  no  direct  relationship  between  social  adjustment  and 
social  participation.  He  suggests  that  the  concept  of  social 

1.  Recreation  throughout  the  present  investigation  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  ente rtainment  rather  than  the  more  construct¬ 
ive,  character-building  type  of  social  interaction. 
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adjustment  is  in  need  of  revision  and  should  be  psychological¬ 
ly  defined* 

Salley  and  Weinstraub  (43)  correlated  scholastic 
achievement  with  extra-curricular  participation,  using  a  12- 
point  rating  scale  as  a  measure  of  participation*  They 
found  that  2 

1*  twice  as  many  students  who  had  scores  of  six  or  more 
on  the  rating  scale  were  found  in  the  highest  schol¬ 
astic  quart ile  as  were  found  in  the  lowest# 

2.  Almost  twice  as  many  students  with  no  participation 
were  found  in  the  lowest  scholastic  quartile  as 
were  found  in  the  highest® 

Shirran  (46)  compared  a  group  of  first-year 
university  students  who  failed  at  Christmas  with  a  superior 
group  on  the  number  of  students  in  each  group  participating 
in  group  or  club  activity#  A  significantly  greater  number  of 
successful  students  indulged  in  some  regular  extra-curricular 
activity* 

Smith  (4B)  found  that  students  who  participated  in 
extra-curricular  activities  tended  to  make  higher  scores  on 
vocabulary  and  achievement  tests® 

In  a  study  of  15,000  students  in  twenty-five  colleges 
with  respect  to  the  factors  associated  with  student  mortality, 
it  was  found  that  higher  mortality  existed  amongst  students 
not  taking  part  in  extra-curricular  activity  (55)» 

Hamilton fs  (2?)  survey  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
type  of  social  participation  is  closely  related  to  achieve¬ 
ment#  Purely  recreational  appears  detrimental  but  purposeful 
social  activity  appears  beneficial* 
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Wilkins  (53)  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  entire  undergraduate  body 
at  Oberlin  College  for  the  year  1937-33*  Pertinent  conclus¬ 
ions  were  that  participation  did  not  have  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  course  work  of  the  students  concerned* 

Mercer  (35)  made  a  comparison  of  the  high  school 
activity  record  of  an  honours  group,  a  poor  scholastic  group 
and  a  failing  group  of  university  freshmen*  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  revelation  was  the  marked  deficiency  in  participation  in 
high  school  activity  on  the  part  of  the  leaving  group,  except, 
perhaps,  in  athletics*  The  honour  students  were  the  most 
actively  participant  and  the  poor  scholars  were  nearer  the 
mean  of  the  unsuccessful  students* 

Harris  (28)  reports  that  findings  with  regard  t© 
the  relationship  of  extra-curricular  activities  and  scholar¬ 
ship  are  contradictory*  Some  studies  indicate  that  high 
grades  and  participation  go  together*  Others  do  not*  With 
respect  to  the  kind  of  social  indulgence,  here  again  the 
evidence  is  contradictory*  Some  investigators  report  that 
participation  in  athletics  is  not  detrimental  to  achievement; 
others,  that  it  is*  Some  studies  show  that  better  students 
engage  in  debates,  departmental  club  activity,  etc.,  while 
the  poor  students  are  interested  in  dramatics,  musical 
activities  and  athletics* 

In  the  above  studies,  intelligence  has  not  always 
been  controlled^.  Even  so,  the  findings  seem  to  justify 

1*  Intelligence  controlled  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
achievement  was  not  defined  in  terms  of  ability  even 
though  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  variable  may 
have  been  minimized  by  appropriate  means* 
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the  conclusion  that  social  activity  is  important.  On  the 
strength  of  the  evidence,  one  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  interaction  with  others  is  beneficial®  The  studies  also 
suggest  that  the  kind  of  social  activity  is  of  importance  in 
determining  the  effects  of  participation  on  grades,  the  less 
successful  student  tending  to  engage  in  the  more  recreational 
type  of  activity* 

Adjustment  and  Intelligence 

Darley  (14)  found  only  a  slight  relationship  between 
ability  and  adjustment  for  his  total  group  of  students®  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  total  group  was  sub-divided  into  two  mal¬ 
adjusted  groups  (one  male  and  one  female)  and  similarly  into 
two  adjusted  groups,  he  found  that  the  male  maladjusted  group 
was  of  superior  intelligence® 

Stagner  (49)  in  his  review  of  the  literature  listed 
some  of  the  relationships  that  appeared®  One  of  these  was 
that  objective  measures  of  personality  show  no  linear  relation¬ 
ship  to  either  academic  aptitude  or  academic  achievement® 

The  results  of  his  own  investigation  substantiated  this 
finding® 

As  sum  and  Levy  (3)  compared  an  adjusted  and  mal¬ 
adjusted  group  of  college  students.  Using  the  A*G.S.  as  the 
measure  of  aptitude,  they  found  no  significant  differences  in 
the  intelligence  of  the  groups* 

Washburne  (57),  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  the 
best  socially  and  emotionally  adjusted  freshmen  and  junior 
college  women  were  those  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  in  intelligence* 


Wrenn,  Leonard  and  Kennedy  (6l)  chose  two  groups  of 
male  students  widely  differentiated  as  to  intelligence  and 
compared  them  as  to  adjustment*  The  findings  were  consistent 
with  other  findings  that  there  is  a  negligible  relationship 
between  intelligence  and  adjustment.  Not  all  members  of  his 
group  were  currently  registered  at  college. 

Griffiths ?  (24)  subjects  were  male*  freshmen 
students.  Using  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  as  the  measure 
of  adjustment,  he  compared  the  highest  and  lowest  deciles  of 
college  ability.  Ue  found  no  significant  difference  although 
the  highest  decile  group  tended  to  be  better  adjusted. 

In  the  main,  it  would  seem  that  little  relationship 
between  intelligence  and  adjustment  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  above  studies. 

Adjustment  and  Achievement 

For  his  total  group  composed  of  both  male  and 
female  college  students,  Darley  (14)  found  only  a  slight  re¬ 
lationship  between  adjustment  and  achievement.  Choosing  two 
extreme  groups,  one  having  no  statistically  deviate  adjustment 
scores  and  one  having  extreme  deviate  scores  (each  group  sub¬ 
divided  as  to  sex)  he  reports  the  following  results s 

1.  Adjusted  male  group.  The  relationship  between 
ability  and  achievement  was  higher  than  for  the 
total g  roup. 

2.  Adjusted  female  group.  The  correlation  between 
ability  and  achievement  was  higher  than  that  for 
either  the  maladjusted  group  of  women  or  for  the 
total  group. 

3*  Maladjusted  male  group.  The  correlation  between 
ability  and  achievement  was  higher  than  that  for 
the  total  group. 
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4.  Maladjusted  female  group.  The  expected  relation¬ 
ship  held.  There  was  low  correlation  between 
ability  and  achievement. 

Drought  (16)  chose  as  his  group  male  freshmen 
students.  With  intelligence  controlled,  he  found  no  reliable 
relationship  between  degree  of  adjustment  and  achievement  on 
any  of  the  eight  personality  scales  used.  Neither  did  he  find 
any  significant  differences  in  the  means  of  extreme  over¬ 
achievers  and  extreme  under-achievers  on  any  of  the  eight 
measures.  In  considering  achievement  as  related  to  kind  of 
adjustment,  he  found  that  introversion  and  social  passivity 
are  significantly  related  to  achievement.  Over-achievers  are 
introve rsive  and  se elusive. 

Gough  (22)  reviewing  the  literature  pertaining  to 
adjustment  and  achievement  stated  that  the  studies  indicated 
that  introversion,  dominance,  self-sufficiency,  good  motiva¬ 
tion,  liberal  social  attitudes  and  lack  of  maladjustment  were 
characteristics  found  amongst  achievers.  On  the  other  hand, 
items  which  reflect  lack  of  emotional  tension,  immaturity, 
social  extraversion,  disinclincation  to  admit  personal 
problems  and  a  tendency  to  see  others  in  a  favorable  light 
have  all  been  found  predictive  of  under-achievement  by 
various  investigators. 

Using  a  group  of  achieving  and  a  group  of  non¬ 
achieving  high  school  students,  matched  for  sex  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  Gough  did  an  item  analysis  of  the  Minneapolis 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  to  see  if  a  set  of  items 
could  be  isolated  that  would  predict  achievement 
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independently  of  intelligence.  He  obtained  four  "subjective 
clusters"  which  characterized  achievers;  l)  conformity, 
rigidity  and  submissiveness,  2)  symptoms  of  moderate  tension, 
anxiety  and  insecurity,  3)  efficient  interpersonal  behavioral 
skills,  4)  feminine  tendencies,  denial  of  gross  abnormality 
and  an  interest  in  reading.  None  of  the  scales  on  the 
inventory  distinguished  achievers  from  non-achievers,  nor  do 
the  above  clusters  differentiate  university  students  as  to 
achievement.  Gough  feels  that  the  scale  evolved  in  his  study 
indicates  that  a  stable  non-intellectual  predictor  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  feasible  but  that  there  is  need  of  more  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  this  area* 

Griffiths  (24)  attempted  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  personality  ad¬ 
justment  and  academic  achievement.  His  group  was  composed  of 
male  freshmen  students.  Pertinent  findings  were  that  poorly- 
adjusted  men  do  not  differ  significantly  in  scholastic 
achievement  from  well-adjusted  men.  He  also  found  that  those 
students  doing  poorly  were  approximately  equal  in  adjustment 
to  men  of  superior  achievement. 

Morgan  (37)  considered  some  interests,  personality 
traits  and  motives  of  achieving  and  non-achieving  freshmen 
students  of  high  ability.  The  clinical  scales  used  failed  to 
show  any  clear  relationship  to  scholastic  achievement.  The 
achievers  scored  higher  than  non-achievers  on  other¬ 
centredness,  which  the  investigator  took  to  be  indicative  of 
concern  for  or  awareness  of  others. 
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Schmid  (44)  found  no  significant  difference  in  the 
academic  performance  (intelligence  partialled  out)  of  Veteran 
university  students  classified  according  to  amount  of  psycho- 
neurotic  disability  as  follows:  l)  no  disability  rating, 

2)  10$  disability  rating,  3)  30 %  disability  rating,  4)  50$ 
disability  rating* 

Schofield  (45  )>  controlling  the  intellectual 
variable,  reported  that  an  analysis  of  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory  profiles  of  medical  students 
indicated  that  achieving  students  were  better  adjusted  than 
non-achieving  students  and  that  achievement  seemed  to  be 
related  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  maladjustment* 

From  his  survey  of  the  literature,  Stagner  (49) 
concluded  that  neurotic sm  has  a  low  correlation  with  marks 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  neurotic  students  make  slightly 
higher  marks  than  more  stable  students.  The  results  of  his 
ora  study  are  in  agreement  with  general  findings* 

Stagner  makes  some  rather  pertinent  observations. 

He  feels  that  the  slightly  better  achievement  of  the  neurotic 
student  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  social  interest 
of  such  students.  He  also  believes  that  the  lack  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  personality  factors  and  achievement  may  be 
a  function  of  the  inherent  nature  of  the  relationship.  In 
some  cases,  personality  factors  may  assist  academic  perform¬ 
ance  while  an  increased  degree  may  be  detrimental  to  perform¬ 
ance.  He  concludes  that  personality  factors  cannot  be  used 
as  an  entrance  qualification  since  the  manner  in  which  they 
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will  be  operative  in  the  individual  is  not  known.  However, 
personality  factors  do  influence  achievement  indirectly  by 
affecting  the  degree  to  which  use  is  made  of  the  individuals 
potential* 

Thompson  (54)  using  Rorschach  scoring  items  asso¬ 
ciated  positively  with  grades  but  minimally  with  intelligence 
found  that  certain  clusters  of  Rorschach  patterns  were 
associated  with  achievement.  Achievers  were  less  responsive 
to  outside  stimuli  and  more  introversive.  They  were  also 
more  conforming* 

Harris1  (28)  review  of  the  investigations  in  this 
area  revealed  a  variety  of  results.  Some  studies  fail  to 
demonstrate  any  substantial  relationship.  Others  reveal 
relationships  which  are  contrary  to  the  findings  of  different 
investigators.  In  summarizing  the  results,  Harris  concluded 
that  the  correlation  of  various  tests  or  scales  of  person¬ 
ality  with  grades  is  ambiguous  or,  at  best,  negligible, 

'•This  is  somewhat  dependent  on  both  the  instrument  used  and 
the  experimental  design”, 

Rodgers  (40)  compared  a  group  of  college  women 
having  problems  of  personal  adjustment  with  a  control  group 
of  women  succeeding  without  special  help.  The  groups 
differed  significantly  in  scholastic  achievement  and  improve¬ 
ment  or  stab lizat ion  of  personal  adjustment  appeared  tn  be  a 
factor  in  the  improved  academic  performance  of  the  problem 
group. 

As sum  and  Levy  (3),  comparing  a  group  of  adjusted 
college  students  with  a  group  of  maladjusted  students  found 
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that  the  groups  differed  significantly  in  achievement  in 
favor  of  the  adjusted  group. 

The  foregoing  review  of  studies  of  the  relationship 
of  adjustment  to  achievement  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
non-intellective  factors  are  operative  in  achievement  but  what 
they  are  or  how  they  function  has  not  been  established.  The 
need  for  further  research  is  manifest  and  the  ambiguity  of 
results  points  to  the  fact  that  more  careful  experimental 
design  and  more  refined  definition  of  terms  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  future  investigations.  That  it  is  possible  to 
isolate  and  measure  personality  factors  is  suggested.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  personality  tests  can  perform  as  use¬ 
ful  aids  in  prediction  and  may  even,  in  time  and  with  the 
development  of  refined  techniques,  be  used  as  predictive 
instruments® 

Socialization  and  Adjustment 

Berdie  (6)  was  concerned  with  how  well  range  of 
interests  will  differentiate  between  normal  and  various  groups 
of  abnormal  recruits.  The  activities  chosen  as  measures  of 
interest  were  social  activities.  Ha  found  that,  when  age  and 
education  were  controlled,  non-adjusted  groups  were  differ¬ 
entiated  ’’beyond  all  doubt”.  Narrow  interests  were  character¬ 
istic  of  the  abnormal  groups.  H©  says  of  this  finding,  . 

extreme  egocentrism  ...  in  physically  mature  individuals  .  * 
.  .  indicates  a  lack  of  personality  development  or  a  regress¬ 
ion  resulting  from  various  psychological  frustrations”.  It 
was  also  found  that  deviants  might  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
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Cavanaugh  (ll)  investigated  the  following  problems? 

1.  Do  well-adjusted  students  engage  in  more  or  fewer 
recreational  activities  than  less  well-adjusted 
students* 

2.  Is  intelligence  a  factor  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
activities  in  which  one  participates* 

3.  Is  ^Sociability”  related  to  recreational  activity. 

The  results  indicate  that  intelligence  is  not  significantly 
related  to  interest  and  membership  In  recreational  activities, 
although  the  trend  is  in  favor  of  the  more  intelligent  being 
more  socially  inclined  and  more  actively  participant.  The 
investigator  felt  that  other  factors,  amongst  which  was 
social  adjustment,  might  have  greater  relationship  to  partici¬ 
pation  than  intelligence* 

The  well-adjusted  students  tended  to  engage  more 
actively  in  a  greater  number  of  recreational  pursuits.  The 
same  trend  was  manifest  with  respect  to  membership  in  organ¬ 
izations* 

Sociability  as  measured  by  the  F2-S  scale  of  the 
Bernreuter  had  a  positive  relationship  with  the  number  of 
activities  participated  in  for  women.  For  men,  the  mean 
number-of-activities-participated-in  appeared  to  have  little 
relationship  to  sociability  as  measured. 

Fine,  Fulkerson  and  Phillips  (20)  investigated  the 
clinical  belief  that  social  adequacy  is  related  to  severity  of 
maladjustment,  the  greater  the  maladjustment  the  less  social 
effectiveness.  Most  such  investigations  have  been  with 
groups  differing  in  diagnostic  category.  These  investigators 
felt  that  if  the  degree  of  sociability  was  related  in  the  same 
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manner  to  degree  of  adjustment  within  a  normal  group,  it  would 
provide  substantiating  evidence*  They  found  that  degree  of 
adjustment  was  significantly  related  to  level  of  social  attain¬ 
ment  as  measured  by  The  Social  Attainment  Scale  of  Phillips 
and  Cowitz  and  to  its  constituent  parts  such  as  occupational 
and  educational  level  and  interpersonal  relations*  Addition¬ 
al  findings  were  that  the  lower  the  social  attainment  scores, 
the  higher  the  maladjustment  scores,  as  measured  by  the  Fisher 
Rorschach  Maladjustment  Scale,  and  that  ,f interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships”  was  significantly  related  to  scores  on  maladjustment* 
Gustad  (26)  felt  that  there  was  no  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  adjustment  and  social  participation.  He  con¬ 
ducted  a  rather  extensive  review  of  the  literature  in  this 
area.  He  stated  that  the  studies  reviewed  suggested  that  those 
participating  in  social  activities  tend  to  exhibit  less  mal¬ 
adjustment*  Social  participants  were  generally  more 
extroverted,  stable  and  dominant  than  non-participants*  In 
concluding  his  review,  Gustad  stated  that  the  concept  of 
social  adjustment  was  in  need  of  revision  and  should  be 
psychologically  defined. 

This  point  is  well  taken  as  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  defining  the  term  social  adjustment  appears 
throughout  the  literature.  Some  investigators  use  the  term 
social  maladjustment  synonymously  with  personality  maladjust¬ 
ment  whilst  others  define  social  adjustment  in  terms  of 
amount  of  social  participation*  In  this  latter  instance, 
the  term  social  participation  might  be  further  refined  to 
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indicate  type  of  participation,  whether  that  of  a  purely  enter¬ 
tainment  nature  or  that  of  the  more  constructive  type* 

Some  interesting  findings  are  reported  by  Lange r  (31) 
in  his  study  of  six  hundred  school  children,  grades  4  to  12* 
Social  isolation  from  the  in-group  resulted  in  maladjustment* 
This  was  so  both  when  the  isolation  was,  in  fact,  real  and  when 
the  child  merely  perceived  himself  as  being  isolated*  Also, 
if  he  was  actually  isolated  but  thought  he  had  friends, 
emotional  disturbance  was  not  manifest;  if  he  really  belonged 
to  the  group  but  thought  he  had  no  friends,  maladjustment 
ensued*  Another  interesting  finding  was  that  severe  mal¬ 
adjustment  was  present  in  popular  children  -  those  having  many 
acquaintances  but  no  close  friends* 

Smith  (43),  using  a  high  school  group  reported  that 
twenty-eight  out  of  thirty-one  groups  of  participating 
students  obtained'  more  favorable  scores  on  the  Bell  Adjust¬ 
ment  Inventory  than  did  the  school  population  at  large*  The 
differences  in  scores  were  statistically  significant  for 
fifteen  of  these  twenty-eight  groups  of  participating  students* 
McKinney  (32)  investigated  the  specific  character¬ 
istics  of  college  students  adjudged  well-adjusted  and  poorly- 
adjusted.  The  two  groups  differed  significantly,  in  favor  of 
the  well-adjusted,  in  extra-curricular  activities,  evidence 
of  leadership,  and  offices  held*  The  poorly-adjusted  appeared 
to  spend  more  time  in  stag  and  parlor  games* 

In  a  re-analysis  of  the  same  data  (33)  McKinney 
compared  a  group  of  poorly-adjusted  and  a  group  of  well- 
adjusted  students,  so  classified  by  means  of  their  scores  on 
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the  Thurstone  Psychoneurotic  Inventory.  He  found  that  the 
well-adjusted  group  had  enjoyed  considerable  social  inter¬ 
course  and  play  in  grade  school  and  high  school  and  had 
participated  in  extra-curricular  activities.  This  he  takes 
as  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  adjustment  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  interaction  with  others® 

Powell  (39)  also  found  that  social  adjustment,  as 
measured  on  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,  can  be  used  to 
predict  accurately  emotional  adjustment  and  vice  versa. 

In  comparing  a  group  of  college  women  without  major 
personal  problems  with  a  group  seeking  personal  assistance,, 
Rodgers  (40)  found  significant  differences,  in  favor  of  the 
non-problem  group,  for  both  emotional  development  and  social 
adjustment.  One  of  the  main  factors  hindering  college  ad¬ 
justment  appeared  to  be  difficulty  in  inter-personal 
relationships  in  the  home  and  family  and  in  the  peer  group® 

From  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  literature  regard¬ 
ing  socialization  and  adjustment,  it  would  seem  that  the 
ability  to  interact  with  others  Is  related  to  adjustment. 

The  better  adjusted  individual  appears  to  be  more  socially 
participant  than  the  poorly  adjusted  person  but  there  is 
some  evidence  that  extremes  of  participation  are  character¬ 
istic  of  deviant  adjustment.  While  the  problem  is  still  in 
need  of  clarification,  it  is  believed  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  suggest  that  It  is  reasonable  to  employ  degree 
of  social  participation  as  a  means  of  evaluating  an  in¬ 
dividual  * s  adjustment* 
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Characteristics  of  Social  and  Non-social  Individuals 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  subjects  and  the 
selective  nature  of  the  groups,  Burks*  (8)  results  are 
suggestive  only*  Individuals  of  the  socially  successful  group 
appeared  to  be  the  type  of  person  neither  wholly  dependent  on 
nor  wholly  independent  of  others*  There  seemed  to  be  a 
reflection  of  reasonable  interdependence.  The  socially  un¬ 
successful  group  lacked  genuine  interest  in  people  and  were 
self-centred® 

Gough  (23)  believes  that  one  of  the  crucial  lines 
of  evidence  in  evaluating  a  person1 s  adjustment  is  the 
degree  of  social  participation  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
individual  interacts  and  adapts  to  others.  He  proposes  that 
the  concept  of  social  participation  is  more  meaningful  in 
guidance  and  counseling  than  variables  appropriated  from 
the  clinical  field.  The  purpose  of  his  study  was  to  develop 
a  device  for  measuring  and  predicting  social  participation. 
Obtaining  a  group  of  the  most  and  a  group  of  the  least 
participant  students  as  ascertained  through  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  questionnaire,  he  did  an  item  analysis 
of  the  Social  Participation  scale  of  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory  to  select  those  items  which 
differentiated  the  groups*  The  differentiating  items  fell 
into  various  clusters.  Consolidating  these  clusters,  Gough 
states  that  the  more  participant  students  seem  to  be 
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characterized  in  the  following  ways; 

lo  Greater  candor,  frankness,  unpretentious  manner, 

2,  Self-disciplined  but  tolerant  of  others, 

3,  Broader  cultural  and  intellectual  interests, 

4,  Sense  of  identification  with  and  acceptance  by 

the  group, 

5,  Poise,  assurance,  and  more  effective  social  skills, 

6,  Greater  optimism,  drive  and  zest  for  life, 

Malloy  (34)  defined  social  adjustment  as  the 
” desire  and  ability  to  adjust  to  a  number  of  neighbors  and  to 
participate  in  activities  with  them”.  In  her  study,  she 
investigated  the  personality  characteristics  of  a  Most 
Sociable  Group  and  a  least  Sociable  Group  of  university 
women.  The  Most  Sociable  Group  was  found  to  be  more  extro¬ 
vert,  more  emotionally  secure,  and  less  intellectual.  They 
also  exhibited  a  matter-of-fact  inter-dependence  and  gen¬ 
erosity,  excluding  over-dependence  and  over-generosity. 
Co-operative  or  parallel  activity  was  one  of  the  factors 
most  useful  in  establishing  successful  social  relationships. 

The  above  survey  of  the  literature  on  the 
characteristics  of  social  and  non-social  individuals  seems 
to  indicate  that  participant  students  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  others,  a  sense  of  identification  with  the  group 
and  greater  poise.  They  appear  to  be  more  accepting  of 
others  and  to  exhibit  more  out-goingness,  both  to  a  reason¬ 
able  degree,  however. 

By  contrast,  the  unsociable  student  appears  to  be 
se elusive  and  self-centred.  He  is  uncomfortable  in  the 
social  situation  and  lacks  skills  for  effective  operation 
in  this  area. 
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Importance  of  Extra-curricular  Activity 

Thomas  (53)  made  a  longitudinal  study  of  drop¬ 
outs  of  one  high  school  class,  in  which  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  was  one  dimension  investigated. 

Of  those  who  dropped  out  before  the  third  year,  not  one  had 
engaged  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  of  those  completing  their  third  year  were  11 joiners” » 

Only  30  per  cent  of  those  who  dropped  out  in  their  last 
year  had  engaged  in  non-academic  activities* 

The  correlation  between  grade  point  averages  and 
number  of  activities  was  +.46,  which  was  almost  as  high  as 
that  between  I.Q.  and  grades,  Thomas  says  that,  of  the  ten 
factors  possibly  related  to  school-leaving,  ,!In  every  method 
of  comparison  or  grouping  used,  activities  were  found  to  be 
the  factor  most  related  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
finished  high  school”. 

Roe  (41)  believes  that  extra-curricular  participa¬ 
tion  is  important  in  areas  other  than  academic  success.  She 
concluded  from  her  survey  of  studies  that  some  relationship 
between  student  participation  and  later  success  does  exist 
but  an  estimate  of  the  relationship  is  difficult  because  of 
the  variance  in  the  results.  An  interesting  point  brought 
out  is  that  the  type  of  activity  is  of  significance,  literary 
activities  seeming  to  have  the  greatest  relationship  to  later 
prominence,  with  executive  activities  next  and  athletic 
participation  third* 
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Mercer  (35)  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  three  groups  of  variously  achieving  students  in 
the  entering  classes  of  1939 ,  1940  and  1941  in  a  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  College,  The  students  were  designated  as  high- 
achieving,  low-achieving  and  failing.  Intelligence  was  not 
controlled.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  finding  that 
there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  participation  in  high  school 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  leaving  group.  The  high- 
achieving  group  was  most  actively  participant,  with  the 
poor  scholars  being  nearer  the  mean  of  the  leaving  group* 

The  foregoing,  very  brief  survey  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  interaction  with  others  is  important  and  has  a 
relationship  to  scholarship*  In  these  studies,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  the  poor  student  who  restricts  his  social 
activity* 
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Chapter  III 


SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

PERTAINING  TO  VARIOUSLY  ACHIEVING  GROUPS 

The  investigations  surveyed  in  the  present  chapter 
compare  groups  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  achievement. 

In  the  studies  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  groups 
were  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  some  variable  other  than 
achievement. 

Alius  (l),  using  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory,  attempted  to  find  some  significant 
relationship  between  adjustment  and  achievement.  From 
students  enrolled  in  two  elementary  psychology  classes,  he 
chose  a  group  of  non-achieving  and  a  group  of  achieving 
students,  twenty-five  in  each  group.  All  members  were  in  the 
middle  range  of  aptitude  as  measured  by  the  Altus  Measure  of 
Verbal  Aptitude.  Members  of  each  pair  had  aptitude  scores 
within  two  standard  score  points  of  each  other  but  one  of  the 
paief^had  an  average  at  least  one-half  sigma  above  his 
standard  score  on  the  aptitude  test  whilst  the  other  had  an 
achievement  score  at  least  one-half  sigma  below  it. 

The  average  scores  for  the  two  groups  on  each  scale 
of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  were 
markedly  similar  and  within  the  limits  of  statistical  normality. 
They  varied  together  but  the  trend  was  for  non-achievers  to 
be  more  maladjusted.  The  mean  score  of  the  under-achievers  on 
the  Ma  scale  was  significantly  higher,  suggesting  that  the 
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poor  student  is  over-active,  restless  and  tries  too  many- 
type  s  of  things* 

The  sixty  items  which  best  differentiated  non¬ 
achievers  were  selected  by  an  item  analysis.  Femininity, 
immaturity,  fearlessness,  self -assertive ness  and  manic 
tendencies  seem  to  characterize  the  answers  (not  necessarily 
the  personalities)  of  non-achievers.  These  trends  are 
minimal  when  compared  to  the  strength  of  the  variable  here 
called  "social  extroversion"  -  a  great  love  of  and  dependence 
on  people’.  The  achieving  student  is  less  social  and  more 
reserved  and  his  answers  are  characterized  by  trends  the 
opposite  of  the  above.  The  differential  fits  fairly  well 
the  stereotype  of  introvert-extrovers* 

Field  (19)  endeavored  to  establish  a  distinct 
personality  constellation  for  a  group  of  high  achievers  and 
a  group  of  low  achievers  selected  from  125  male  graduate 
students  with  A.C.E.  scores  ranging  from  100  to  135®  The 
high  achievers  were  composed  of  the  top  one-third  of  the 
sample  on  grade  point  averages  and  the  low  achievers  con¬ 
stituted  the  bottom  one-third.  Each  group  contained  twenty- 
nine  students  matched  for  age,  I.Q*  and  major  area  of  study. 

Tests  whose  results  are  pertinent  to  the  present 
investigation  were; 

1*  A  self-concept  test  measuring  the  following  five 

source  traits;  l)  social  adaptability,  2)  emotional 
control,  3)  conformity,  4)  enquiring  intellect, 

5)  confident  self-expression* 

2.  The  F-scale  administered  in  its  standard  forro.^ 


1.  The  particular  F-scale  used  was  not  stated 
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The  high  achievers  made  significantly  higher  scores 
on  self-confident  expression*  conformity  and  enquiring  in¬ 
tellect  but  there  was  no  difference  between  the  groups  on 
social  adaptability  and  emotional  control.  High  achievers 
also  scored  higher  on  the  F-scale  and  so  are  considered  by 
the  investigator  to  be  more  liberal® 

Droughts  (16)  study  was  of  male  freshmen  entering 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1935*  A  predicted  average  for  each  student  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  regression  equation  having  as  variables 
the  student’s  percentile  rank  in  his  high  school  class  and 
his  percentile  rank  on  the  American  Council  Test  of  Scholastic 
Aptitude ,  Using  discrepancies  of  ±.60  grade  points  (one  and 
one-half  probable  errors)  between  predicted  and  attained 
average.  Drought  obtained  ninety  over-achievers  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  under-achievers. 

He  then  compared  these  groups  on  each  of  the  scales 
of  The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  The  Wisconsin  Scale  of 
Personality  Traits,  which  yielded  eight  subdivisions  of  non- 
intellectual  factors  which  might  be  associated  with  achieve¬ 
ment  or  lack  thereof. 

No  one  of  the  scales  bore  a  reliable  relationship 
with  grade  point  discrepancy. 

Drought  next  determined  the  average  grade  point 
discrepancy  for  extreme-adjusted  groups  on  each  of  the  eight 
scales.  The  difference  in  mean  achievement  was  significant 
for  Introversion  and  Social  Passivity  indicating  that  these 
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factors  are  related  to  achievement,  over-achievers  being 
introve rsive  and  se elusive. 

An  item  analysis  selecting  the  ten  items  from 
each  of  the  personality  measures  which  best  differentiated 
over-achievers  and  under-achievers  yielded  the  following 
results: 

1.  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory:  in  the  case  of  poor 
students,  six  of  the  ten  items  related  to  social 
participation.  It  would  seem  that  the  poor 
student  has  a  great  need  for  social  participation 
but  is  not  too  sure  of  himself. 

2.  Wisconsin  Scale  of  Personality  Traits  %  five  of  the 
ten  items  related  to  social  passivity  and  confirm 
the  findings  on  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  that 
the  poor  student  likes  much  excitement  and  con¬ 
stant  association  with  others. 

A  combined  scale  of  the  twenty  items  yielded  a 
correlation  of  +.20  with  grade  point  discrepancies  and  the 
investigator  concluded  that  such  scales  are  of  little  value 
in  predicting  over-achievement  and  under-achievement. 

Although  his  data  failed  to  reveal  a  relationship 
between  adjustment  as  measured  and  relative  performance  in 
college.  Drought  was  of  the  opinion  that  social  and  emotional 
adjustment  do  play  an  important  part  in  college  achievement. 
He  also  believed  that  maladjustment  may  show  itself  by  ab¬ 
normally  high  achievement  as  well  as  by  under-achievement  and 
attributed  his  failure  to  obtain  a  bimodal  distribution  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  measuring  instruments  used. 

Morgan  (37)  conducted  a  study  of  achieving  and  non¬ 
achieving  students  of  high  ability.  His  group  consisted  of 
132  male  sophomore  students  with  A.C.E.  scores  above  136.  He 
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made  a  distribution  of  their  grade  averages  or  honor  point 
ratios  and  divided  this  distribution  into  three  groups  defined 
respectively  as  a  high  range  group,  a  middle  range  group  and 
a  low  range  group.  Only  the  top  and  bottom  groups  were  compared 
in  order  to  obtain  two  clearly-defined  groups  that  could  be 
characterized  as  '* Achieving”  and  "Non-achieving".  There 
were  forty  students  in  the  achieving  group  and  thirty  in  the 
non-achieving  group#  The  groups  did  not  differ  significantly 
in  A.C.E.  score  or  age  but  did  differ  significantly  in  high 
school  percentile  rank,  these  being  the  ninety-fifth  and 
seventy-third  percentiles  respectively. 

The  measuring  devices  employed  were:  l)  a  six- 
picture  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  2)  The  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory,  3)  a  short  series  of  semi- 
structured  questions  regarding  themselves,  4)  The  Strong 
Interest  Inventory. 

The  clinical  scales  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasie 
Personality  Inventory  for  the  most  part  did  not  show  a  clear- 
cut  relationship  to  scholastic  achievement.  On  the  special 
scales,  achievers  were  shown  to  be  significantly  higher  on 
Dominance  (Do)  and  Social  Responsibility  (Re).  The  groups 
did  not  differ  significantly  on  the  Social  Participation 
(Sp)  scale.  A  pattern  analysis  suggests  that  non-achievers 
may  be  relatively  more  insensitive,  callow,  self-centred 
or  irresponsible  than  achievers* 

Other  results  derived  from  the  personality  measures 
were  that  achievers  scored  significantly  higher  than  non- 
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achievers  in  achievement  motivation  on  the  three  tests  used* 
They  were  also  higher  on  other-centredness,  indicating  concern 
for  or  awareness  of  others,  according  to  Morgan. 

With  respect  to  interests,  the  groups  did  not  differ 
significantly  in  variety  of  interests  but  did  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  types  of  interest.  The  achievers  were  interested 
in  social  service  or  welfare  occupations  whereas  non¬ 
achievers  were  interested  in  business  detail.  Too,  the 
achievers  scored  higher  on  the  Interest  Maturity  scale.  Morgan 
suggests  that  a  high  score  on  the  IM  scale  may  indicate  ”a 
well-organized,  socially  sensitive,  generally  mature,  tolerant 
and  insightful  individual”  as  posited  by  Darley. 

Owens  and  Johnson  (33)  investigated  the  distinctive 
characteristics  and  modes  of  adjustment  of  under-achievers 
as  revealed  by  the  answers  on  standardized  personality  in¬ 
ventories.  The  group  investigated  was  composed  of  164  fresh¬ 
men  Engineers,  designated  as  under-achievers,  normal-achievers 
and  over-achievers  in  terms  of  a  negative,  a  minimal  or  a 
positive  discrepancy  between  predicted  and  obtained  grade 
point  average.  The  average  discrepancy  between  predicted 
and  obtained  marks  amounted  to  approximately  one  letter  grade 
for  each  of  the  under-achieving  and  over-achieving  groups* 

The  personality  tests  used  were:  l)  a  300-item 
group  form  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  containing  only  diagnostic  items,  2)  the  Minnesota 
Personality  Scale  of  Darley  and  McNamara,  3)  a  personal  check 
list  devised  by  Owens.  These  measures  contained  519  items. 
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from  which  were  selected  thirty-eight  items  having  differen¬ 
tial  value. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  differential  items  dealt  with 
social  adjustment.  "The  predominance  of  social  adjustment 
items  amongst  those  which  are  discriminating  *  „  .  is  re¬ 
markable  .  •  •  in  that  only  sixty  items  of  the  original  519 
dealt  with  this  topic".  The  under-achievers  gave  better 
adjusted  or  more  extroverted  responses  than  did  the  typical 
normal-achiever  or  over-achiever* 

The  investigators  interpret  their  findings  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  under-achievers  are  better  adjusted  than  either 
achievers  or  over-achievers  on  the  basis  that  the  higher  the 
sociability  scores,  the  better  the  adjustment.  They  feel 
that  under-achievers  may  be  too  socially  oriented  and  active , 
which  precludes  academic  achievement  at  the  college  level* 

They  also  state  that  the  slightly  greater  tendency  of  the 
under-achievers  towards  depression,  worry  and  psychic  tension 
is  a  consequence  of  their  academic  failure  rather  than  the 
cause  of  it. 

Ryan  (42)  believes  that  more  effective  academic 
prediction  at  the  college  level  will  result  from  the  discovery 
of  general  principles  explanatory  of  the  differential  main¬ 
tenance  of  behavior  favorable  to  good  grades  and  not  from 
the  investigation  of  many  specific  personality  factors.  He 
argues  that  scholarship  is  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which 
behavior  favorable  to  good  grades  persists  when  direct 
supervision  is  lessened  or  removed.  He  postulates  that  the 
acquirement  of  such  habits  depends  upon  super-ego  development. 
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He  chose  for  his  subjects  junior  and  senior  classes 
at  Yale  College,  Omitted  were  all  engineers  and  those  students 
for  whom  all  necessary  data  was  not  obtainable*  By  means  of 
a  multiple  regression  equation  of  which  the  three  independent 
variables  were:  l)  adjusted  secondary  school  record,  2)  Schol¬ 
astic  Aptitude  Test,  3)  the  total  of  three  College  Entrance 
Board  Examinations,  general  predicted  scores  were  obtained 
for  all  students  responding  to  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  study.  Using  a  scattergram  showing  grades  versus 
general  predicted  scores,  he  selected  initial  groups  of  under¬ 
achievers,  normal-achievers  and  over-achievers®  He  further 
refined  these  groups  with  respect  to  extent  of  deviation 
and  consistency  in  direction  of  deviation  and  his  final 
groups  consisted  of  29  under-achievers,  36  normal-achievers 
and  35  over-achievers. 

The  variables  investigated  were:  l)  personality, 
using  the  group  Rorschach  scored  for  fifteen  of  Davidsons 
signs  of  adjustment,  2)  interests,  as  measured  by  The  Strong 
Interest  Inventory  for  Men,  and  3)  psychiatric  factors  such  as 
family  relationships,  age  of  parents,  effects  of  early  child¬ 
hood  experiences,  obtained  by  means  of  a  brief  questionnaire. 

With  respect  to  Rorschach  findings,  the  total  ad¬ 
justment  score  did  not  differentiate  the  groups.  However, 
some  of  the  individual  signs  achieved  statistical  significance. 
Interpreting  these,  Ryan  found  that  the  over-achiever  emerged 
as  over-conventional  or  conformist  (high  P$),  practical- 
minded  and  exhibiting  stereotyping  of  thinking  (high  A$), 
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(which  might  suggest  conformity  in  that  the  over-achiever  sees 
the  usual),  and  emotionally  immature  (FM  greater  than  M). 

Ryan  interprets  these  findings  to  indicate  that  perhaps  super¬ 
ego  is  the  appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  the  factor 
conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  habits  favorable  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  good  grades. 

Only  the  Minister  and  MF  scales  of  The  Strong 
Interest  Inventory  differentiated  the  groups.  Ryan  in¬ 
terprets  these  two  scales  as  being  indirect  measures  of  con¬ 
formity  to  or  acceptance  of  certain  cultural  values  and  so 
lending  weight  to  previous  evidence  that  super-ego  is  the 
appropriate  term. 

Ryan  postulates  that  super-ego  strength  is  a 
function  of  the  kind  of  parental  influence  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  parental  roles  to  inculcate.  Children  of  unbroken 
homes  or  homes  in  which  the  mother  is  not  engaged  in  outside 
work,  and  children  of  older  (and  consequently  more  author¬ 
itative  parents)  should  have  stronger  super-ego  development 
and  so  achieve  better.  The  results  of  the  psychiatric 
questionnaire  tend  to  confirm  this.  Under-achievers  came 
from  broken  homes  or  from  unbroken  homes  in  which  the  mother 
was  engaged  in  an  outside  occupation.  The  average  age  of  the 
parents  of  under-achievers  was  less  than  that  of  over¬ 
achieving  students,  the  difference  being  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  only  in  the  case  of  the  fathers. 

Stake r  (50)  attempted  to  discover  what  factors 
were  related  to  under-  and  over-achievement  through  the 
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analysis  of  certain  data  obtained  during  Freshman  Orientation 
Week,  His  group  was  295  out  of  868  1946-freshmen  selected  in 
1948-49  in  accordance  with  various  criteria.  By  means  of  a 
regression  equation  having  as  variables  Rank  in  high  school 
class,  A.C.E.  L-scores  and  A.C.E.  Q-scores,  he  obtained  a 
predicted  honor  point  average  for  each  student.  Construct¬ 
ing  a  scatter  diagram  and  using  the  quadrant  method  for 
picking  extreme  achievers,  he  selected  ten  under-achievers 
and  eleven  over-achievers.  These  two  groups  were  then  compared 
with  respect  to  the  following  (pertinent)  factors:  l)  The 
Guilford  Inventory  of  Factors  STDCR,  2)  Participation  in 
non-academic  activity. 

No  significant  differences  between  the  groups  was 
found  for  any  of  the  five  personality  factors.  Participation 
in  non-academic  activity  was  significantly  different  at  the 
.02  level  of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  over-achievers. 

Staker  concluded  that,  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  groups  surveyed,  the  results  are  suggestive  only  and 
the  unimportance  of  the  factors  considered  was  not  established. 

To  recapitulate,  while  the  factor  of  intelligence 
received  consideration  in  each  of  the  seven  foregoing  studies, 
achievement  was  defined  in  terms  of  ability  in  only  five 
(l,  16,  38,  42,  50).  In  the  remaining  two  (19,  37),  the 
intellectual  variable  was  controlled  but  achievement  was 
defined  in  terms  of  grades  obtained  without  reference  to 
ability.  Conceivably,  in  such  cases,  each  of  the  groups 
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being  compared  could  have  contained  a  mixture  of  students  per¬ 
forming  at,  above  or  below  expectation  even  though  the  mean 
intelligence  of  the  groups  did  not  differ  significantly® 

It  is  difficult  to  isolate  any  well-defined 
characteristics  and  trends  from  these  studies,  or  to  compare 
the  results,  because  terms  have  not  always  been  rigidly 
defined,  adequacy  of  experimental  design  varies  and  there  is 
a  diverse  range  of  validity  and  reliability  for  the  measuring 
instruments  employed® 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  total  adjustment  scores 
or  scores  for  isolated  personality  traits  are  of  little  value 
in  differentiating  any  of  these  groups  (l,  16,  19,  37,  42,  50) » 
There  was  a  tendency  for  under-achievers  to  be  more  mal¬ 
adjusted  (1,  42)  although  Owens  and  Johnson  (38)  claimed  that 
their  group  of  under-achievers  was  better  adjusted®  This 
latter  conclusion  might  possibly  be  open  to  question  in  that 
the  investigators  equated  adjustment  with  amount  of  social 
activity® 

One  fairly  well-defined’ trend  that  emerged  from 
those  studies  dealing  specifically  with  under-  normal-  or 
over-achieving  groups  was  that  it  was  the  social  variable 
which  mainly  characterized  the  groups  (l,  16,  38).  The 
under-achiever  appears  over-active  socially  (l,  50)  whereas 
the  over-achiever  is  seclusive  (l6)«  These  findings  were 
contradicted  in  those  studies  concerned  with  achieving  and 
non-achieving  students,  achievement  not  defined  in  terms  of 
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aptitude  (19,  37) •  These  latter  investigators  did  find,  though, 
that  achieving  students  as  a  group  appeared  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  others  and  that  this  interest  was  mature  and  con¬ 
structive.  Conversely,  non-achieving  students  were  more 
callow,  insensitive  and  self-centred  (37)* 

The  study  of  Ryan  (42)  was  concerned  with  discover¬ 
ing  a  general  principle  that  would  explain  the  differential 
maintenance  of  behavior  favorable  to  academic  success.  He 
claimed  that  his  findings  suggested  Hsuper-egoM  as  being 
the  appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  such  a  principle. 

In  his  study,  the  over-achiever  is  characterized  by  a  higher 
degree  of  conformity,  which  was  also  the  finding  of  Field  (19) • 
The  above  studies  lend  weight  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  present  investigation  that  under-achievers  and  over¬ 
achievers  may  be  distinguished  from  normal-achievers  on  the 
basis  of  socialization  scores  and  that  under-achievers  will 
be  more  socially  inclined  and  over-achievers  less  socially 
inclined  than  normal-achievers. 

A  number  of  investigations  reviewed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter  indicated  that  achieving  students  participated  in 
social  activity  (26,  35,  46,  48,  53,  58)  but  that  non¬ 
achieving  students  refrained  from  such  participation  (35,  53)* 
In  these  studies,  however,  the  students  were  not  designated 
specifically  as  under-  normal-  or  over-achieving. 
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Chapter  IV 


PROCEDURE 

In  this  chapter,  the  method  of  selecting  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  sample  and  the  non-respondent  group  will  be 
presented  and  the  manner  in  which  these  students  were 
designated  as  under-achieving,  normal-achieving  and  over¬ 
achieving,  described.  A  survey  of  the  tests  administered 
will  be  given  and  test  procedures  outlined.  Finally, 
statistical  procedures  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  data 
will  be  stated. 

Selection  of  the  Population.  Sample  and  Non-respondents 

The  Population.  It  was  decided  to  limit  this  study 
to  freshmen  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.  Freshmen 
students  were  defined  as  all  B.A.  and  B.  Sc.  (Arts)  students 
of  either  sex  for  whom  there  were  A.C.E.  scores  and  who  sat 
final  examinations  in  the  spring  of  1957.  To  control  the 
effect  of  previous  university  attendance,  the  subjects  were 
further  restricted  to  students  who,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  records,  had  never  attended  a  university 
before.  A  total  of  255  students  met  these  requirements. 

The  Sample.  Each  student  in  the  population  was 
sent  a  letter  written  over  the  signature  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Advisory  Services  in  which  he  was  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  study  (Appendix  UA”).  A  follow-up  letter 
from  the  president  of  The  Students’  Union  of  the  University 
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of  Alberta  went  out  approximately  one  month  later  to  those 
students  who  had  not  responded  to  the  initial  appeal 
(Appendix  In  addition,  each  student  was  telephoned 

personally  by  the  investigator  and  a  general  appeal  was  made 
to  the  students  by  means  of  a  notice  read  by  the  instructors 
in  English  2  and  English  5$  (Appendix  ,9C,f).  The  total  number 
of  students  who  responded  to  these  various  appeals  was  155* 

The  Non- respondent  Group.  This  group  was  made  up 
of  the  one  hundred  of  the  original  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  students  in  the  population  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
invitations  for  volunteers  and  for  whom,  therefore,  there 
were  no  test  scores  for  any  of  the  socialization  measures 
used  in  the  study. 

Assignment  of  Students  as  Under-  Normal-  and  Over-Achieving 

A  predicted  average  for  every  student  was  calculated 
from  his  A.C.E.  score  by  means  of  a  regression  equation  having 
as  variables  the  final  year-averages^  and  A.C.E.  scores  of 
the  1956-57  freshman  population  as  defined  above. 

Students  were  designated  as  under-achieving,  normal- 
achieving  or  over-achieving  in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure « 


First,  the  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  for  the 
predicted  averages  was  calculated.  Then  the  limits  of 
normal  achievement  were  arbitrarily  established  at  1.7  of  1 
Standard  Error  of  Estimate  and  a  student  was  designated  as 
a  normal  achiever  if  his  obtained  average  fell  at  or  between 


1*  Year-average  was  defined  as  the  student* s  final  average 
as  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1956-57  winter  session, 
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these  limits.  Any  student  whose  final  year-average  fell  below 
-,7  of  1  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  of  his  predicted  average 
was  termed  an  under-achiever  and  any  student  obtaining  a  final 
year-average  above  +.7  of  1  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  of  his 
predicted  average  was  said  to  be  over-achieving. 

The  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  for  the  predicted 
averages  was  calculated  as  10,19  marks  so  that  ,7  of  1 
Standard  Error  of  Estimate  would  be  7 •13  marks  (rounded  to 
7  marks  for  convenience).  Thus  a  student  with  a  predicted 
average  of  50  would  be  considered  a  normal-achiever  if  his 
final  year-average  fell  anywhere  within  the  range  43  to  57 
inclusive.  If  his  average  was  42  or  less,  he  would  be 
designated  an  under-achiever;  if  it  was  58  or  more,  he  would 
be  deemed  an  over-achiever. 

Thirty-five  under-achievers,  eighty-three  normal- 
achievers  and  thirty-seven  over-achievers  were  so  obtained. 
Tests  Administered 

American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination 

for  College  Freshmen  (referred  to  as  the  A,C,E*  throughout 
this  study).  The  purpose  of  the  examination  is  to  measure 
aptitude  at  the  college  level.  Its  authors  claim  that  it 
tests  "scholastic  aptitude  or  general  intelligence"  (2)  and 
so  is  of  value  in  distinguishing  the  student  who  is  failing 
because  of  inadequate  high  school  training  or  lack  or  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  student  who  is  failing  because  of  lack  of 
ability. 

It  consists  of  six  tests,  three  quantitative 
(arithmetical  reasoning,  number  series  and  figure  analogies) 
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and  three  linguistic  tests  (same -opposites,  completion  and 
verbal  analogies).  It  yields  three  scores; 

1«  Q-score  which  is  the  sum  of  the  scores  of  the 
three  quantitative  tests. 

2 a  L-score  which  is  the  sum  of  the  scores  of  the 
three  linguistic  tests® 

3*  Total  score  which  is  the  sum  of  the  Q-score  and 
the  L-score. 

A  description  of  the  examination,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  for  the  administration  and  scoring  thereof  are 
given  in  the  Manual  of  Instructions.  Buros  (9,  10)  provides 
excellent  reviews  of  the  test  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
literature  on  it® 

The  A.C.E.  scores  used  in  this  investigation  were 
those  for  the  1949  edition  of  the  test  administered  by  the 
Student  Advisory  Services  to  freshmen  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1956-57  winter  session© 

The  Minnesota  Inventories  of  Social  Attitudes. 

These  inventories  are  designed  to  measure  two  personality 
traits  and  the  authors  claim  that  ‘♦instruments  of  this  type  are 
as  necessary  in  the  field  of  social  adjustment  as  are  mental 
tests  in  scholastic  adjustment”  (36).  The  Inventories  are: 

1*  Form  P  known  as  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social 
Preferences.  It  is  composed  of  questions  designed 
to  measure  the  students’  preferences  in  regard  to 
extent  and  type  of  social  relationship  “ranging  on 
a  continuum  from  a  desire  to  restrict  one's  social 
relationships  to  a  very  few  contacts  to  an  attitude 
favoring  relatively  unrestricted  social  contacts”  (59) o 

2.  Form  B  known  as  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social 
Behavior.  It  includes  questions  which  sample  “an 
individual's  estimates  of  his  own  behavior  and 
feelings  in  social  situations  ranging  from  the 
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extremely  shy  to  the  extremely  active  individual  in 
social  situations”  (36). 

Each  Inventory  is  composed  of  forty  questions  to 
each  of  which  there  are  five  possible  answers.  The  responses 
have  been  assigned  arbitrary  weights  from  one  to  five  and  the 
student's  score  is  the  sum  of  the  weighted  scores  for  the 
particular  Inventory.  Administration  time  is  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  minutes  for  most  students. 

Copies  of  these  Inventories  are  included  as 
Appendices  ”D”  and  ”E”. 

These  instruments  were  chosen  because  they  appeared 
to  offer  carefully  constructed  devices  for  the  measurement  of 
socialization  at  the  university  level.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
method  of  standardization,  validating  studies,  calculation  of 
reliability  and  description  of  norms  follows. 

Standardization  (59) •  In  the  initial  research  on 
these  two  scales,  the  Thurston©^  method  of  scaling  attitudes 
was  employed.  This  resulted  in  a  rough  continuum  for  each 
test  in  which  each  item  was  located  on  a  vertical  scale  rang¬ 
ing  from  marked  sociability  through  a  neutral  point  to  marked 

2 

non-social  attitudes.  Following  Lickert's  contribution, 
this  method  was  abandoned  and  significant  items  were  re¬ 
analyzed  by  the  Licke rt  technique.  In  this  method,  each  item 

1.  Thurstone,  L.L. , .  &  Chave,  E.J.  The  Measurement  of 
Attitude,  Chicago;  Univ,  Chicago  Press,  1929 »  Pp  96 

2a  Lickert,  R,  A  Technique  for  the  Measurement  of 

Attitude.  Arch,  of  Psychol.,  1932,  No.  140.  Pp.  52 
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may  be  answered  on  a  five-step  scale  and  this  procedure  results 
in  a  horizontal  continuum  for  each  item*  Thus  each  of  the 
scales  in  its  present  form  is  cast  roughly  in  one  vertical 
continuum  ranging  from  high  sociability  to  pronounced  non¬ 
sociability  and  a  series  of  horizontal  continua. 

The  responses  to  the  questions  were  assigned 
arbitrary  weights  from  one  to  five  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
when  it  was  established  that  the  laborious  sigma  scaling  held 
no  advantage. 

These  tests  formed  part  of  a  larger  questionnaire 
used  in  a  survey  of  students’  social  activities  mailed  to 
10,279  University  of  Minnesota  students.  A  total  of  2,569 
were  returned,  of  which  only  2,280  could  be  used  (1,400  men 
and  880  women).  The  percentages  of  men  and  women  returning 
the  questionnaire  were  representative  of  the  total  proportions 
of  the  two  sexes  in  residence,  as  were  the  total  returns  from 
most  colleges,  except  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

These  2,280  students  constituted  the  population  on  which  the 
tests  were  standardized. 

Using  the  questionnaires  of  1,000  college  students 
(the  first  questionnaires  returned  by  500  men  and  500  women), 
each  item  or  question  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  differentiated  between  the  highest  one-third  of  the 
group  in  total  score  and  the  lowest  one -third.  The  item 
differentials  ranged  from  1.93  to  20.92  for  Form  P  and  from 
1.56  to  19® 27  for  Form  B.  About  half  the  items  yielded 
differentials  over  10.00  in  value;  only  five  were  below  3*00. 
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Validity  (60) .  Only  the  two  major  studies  are  re¬ 
viewed  here.  The  additional  indications  of  validity  reported 
do  substantiate  the  conclusions  of  these  studies  that  the 
Inventories  offer  a  valid  measure  of  degree  of  socialization 
of  university  students. 

1.  "Well"  versus  "Poorly"  Adjusted  Students.  Two  hundred 
students  (100  male  and  100  female)  showing  adequate  social  con¬ 
tact  and  satisfaction  were  selected  from  anonymous  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  2,280  students.  A  similar  group  of 
students  dissatisfied  with  their  lack  of  participation  in 
social  life  was  selected.  The  following  Critical  Ratios 
(D/SDD)  were  found  for  the  differences  between  the  mean  scores 
of  the  two  groups  on  the  two  forms: 

Critical  Ratios 

Well  vs  Poorly  Well  vs  Poorly 

Adjusted  Men  Adjusted  Women 

Form  P  -  Social  Preferences  9.69  6,21 

Form  B  -  Social  Behavior  8,94  9.60 

Critical  Ratios  as  large  as  this  demonstrate  that 
these  tests  clearly  differentiate  between  “Well11  and  "Poorly** 
adjusted  students  with  respect  to  social  attitudes, 

2.  Fraternity  versus  Non-fraternity  Members.  The  two 
forms  were  applied  to  determine  the  extent  they  differentiated 
students  affiliated  with  social  fraternities  from  those  not 
affiliated.  The  following  Critical  Ratios  were  found: 

Fraternity  vs  Un-  Sorority  vs  Un- 
af filiated  Men  affiliated  Women 


Form  P-Social  Preferences 
Form  B-Social  Behavior 


6.56 

4.76 


2.53 

2.56 
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These  Critical  Ratios  also  indicate  highly  signific¬ 
ant  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

Reliability  (59) •  The  odd-even  reliability  was 
computed  separately  for  500  men  and  500  women  and  is  reported 
as: 

Odd-even  Reliability 
Men  Women 

Uncorrected  Corrected  Uncorrected  Corrected 

Form  P  .8163  .3989  -8293  .9066 

Form  B  .8566  .9228  .8395  .9128 

Norms  (36).  Norms  are  given  for  both  men  and  women 

freshmen  through  graduate  years,  and  for  total  men  and  total 

women  as  well.  These  are  as  follows: 


Social  Preferences  Scores  by  Class  and  Sex 


Men 

Women 

Freshmen 

129.6# 

145.12 

Sophomore 

129.01 

141*52 

Juniors 

129.09 

139*37 

Seniors 

129.40 

137.36 

Graduates 

120.91 

128.56 

Total 

128.61 

140.63 

Social  Behavior 

Scores  by  Class 

and  Sex 

Freshmen 

133.41 

136.10 

Sophomores 

133.67 

131*23 

Juniors 

135.60 

132.57 

Seniors 

136.44 

132.64 

Graduates 

132.84 

127.00 

Total 

134.38 

132.90 

Also  available  are  norms  for  different  colleges  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (59)* 


1.  Although  not  indicated  specifically  in  the  literature, 
the  split-half  co-efficient  of  correlation  appears  to 
have  been  corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  for 
estimating  the  reliability  of  the  full-length  test  in 
such  cases. 
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In  general  it  would  appear  that  women  are  more 
socially  inclined  than  men  but  that  men  feel  just  as  much  at 
ease  socially  although  they  prefer  less  social  participation* 
Furthermore,  the  social  preferences  of  men  remain  fairly  con¬ 
stant  throughout  college  life  but  that  of  women  drops 
steadily  with  each  succeeding  year*  Graduate  students  form 
a  special  group,  their  mean  scores  being  below  that  of  all 
other  years  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  authors  report  that  norms  have  been  submitted 
for  freshmen  and  sophomore  men  and  women  students  in  colleges 
of  the  University  System  of  Georgia  but  give  no  details.  They 
state,  however,  that  these  norms  indicate  that  freshmen  and 
sophomore  men  and  women  in  Georgia  show  a  higher  average  degree 
of  social  preferences  than  Minnesota  freshmen  and  sophomores 
but  show  approximately  the  same  averages  in  Form  B  (36).  The 
authors  express  the  view  that  norms  will  differ  in  various 
localities  "permitting  geographic  comparisons  in  the  person¬ 
ality  traits  being  measured” . 

Intercorrelations  (36).  Intercor relations  of  the 
two  inventories  for  1400  men  was  .47  and  for  880  college 
women,  .44*  This  suggests  that  they  measure  the  same  thing 
to  some  extent  but  the  authors  feel  that  the  intercorrelation 
is  "low  enough  to  indicate  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
overlap"  (59) » 

Other  correlations  reported  are: 


Form  P  Form  B 

Men  Women  Men  Women 


Thurstone  Psychological 
Examination,  form  1935 

First  quarter  college  grades 


.16  -.11  .23  -.10 

-.10  -.04  .06  .03 
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The  authors  conclude  that  "Evidently  both  forms  measure  factors 
unrelated  to  academic  intelligence  and  achievement  •  .  •  " . 

Individual  Record  Form,  This  form  was  devised  by 
the  investigator*  It  was  patterned  after  D*S*  Form  208 
(Individual  Record  Form)  used  by  the  Testing  Service  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota"  and  was  modified  to  meet  the  existing 

social  situation  at  the  University  of  Alberta*  There  are 
three  sections; 

I,  Identifying  information  such  as  name,  address,  age, 
sex  and  so  on, 

II.  Personal  Characteristics 

1,  General  Health 

2.  Special  Disabilities 

III,  Leisure-time  Activities 

1.  Individual  Activities 

2 .  Group  Ac t ivit ie  s 

(a)  On-campus  activities 

(b)  Off-campus  activities 
3»  Magazines  read  most  frequently 

4®  Preferred  types  of  books  or  articles. 

The  student’s  score  is  the  number  of  kinds  of  activities 
checked® 

A  copy  of  this  form  appears  as  Appendix  "F”, 

While  the  entire  record  was  completed  by  the 
participating  students,  only  Section  III,  subsections  1  and 
2,  were  used  in  this  investigation.  Scores  obtained  were: 
l)  Individual  activities,  2)  Group  activities  with  sub¬ 
scores  for  on-campus,  off-campus  and  total  group  activities. 


1.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Student  Counsel¬ 
ing  Bureau  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  permission 
to  use  this  form  as  a  model  for  that  employed  in  the 
present  study. 
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3)  Aggregate  number  of  leisure-time  activities.  Of  these 
scores,  only  those  for  individual  activities,  total  group 
activities  and  aggregate  number  of  leisure-time  activities 
were  selected  for  statistical  treatment. 

Administration  of  the  Test  Battery 

Each  student  in  the  sample  was  administered  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences,  The  Individual 
Record  Form  and  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior 
in  that  order  by  the  investigator  personally  under  appropriate 
and  standard  test  conditions  at  the  various  group  sessions 
conducted. 

Statistical  Procedures 

I.  Representativeness  of  the  Sample 

A.  Age,  A.C.E.  scores  and  year-average A  The  ntn 
statistic  for  large,  uncorrelated  groups  (47)  was  used  to 
test  for  significance  in  the  difference  between  the  means 
of  the  population  and  sample  on  each  of  the  above  three 
variables.  The  specific  calculations  made  were  as  follows: 

18  The  means  for  each  group 

2.  The  standard  deviations  for 
both  distributions 

3.  The  standard  errors  of  the 
two  means 

4.  The  standard  error  of  the 
difference  between  the  means 

5.  The  value  of  rttn 

1.  Because  only  three  of  the  original  255  students  in  the 
population  were  married,  no  test  for  this  variable  was 
made . 
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If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  population  and  sample 
did  not  differ  in  these  respects,  and  with  achievement  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  aptitude,  these  variables  could  be  considered 
controlled  and  as  having  minimum  effect  on  the  relationship 
between  achievement  and  social  behavior. 

B.  Proportion  of  male  and  female  students.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  male  and  female  students  contained  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  the  sample  was  computed.  This  was  done  both 
with  the  groups  undifferentiated  and  differentiated  as  to 
academic  pattern, 

C,  A.CJS,  scores  of  under-normal-  and  ova r-achie vers. 

The  T,tM  statistic  was  used  to  test  for  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  means.  The  procedures  were  the  same  as  those 
outlined  above,  except  in  the  case  of  the  non-respondent 
group.  In  this  case,  Mtw  is  given  by  the  formula  for 
small,  uncorrelated  groups  (47)  which  is: 

V  (  Hi  +  fJ2  -  2  A  Np£T/ 

The  comparisons  made  were: 

1,  The  population:  Under-achievers  and  normal-achievers 

Over-achievers  and  normal-achievers 
Under-achievers  and  over-achievers 

2,  The  sample:  Under-achievers  and  normal-achievers 

Over-achievers  and  normal-achievers 
Under-achievers  and  over-achievers 

3*  Non-respondents:  Under-achievers  and  normal-achievers 

Over-achievers  and  normal-achievers 
Under-achievers  and  over- achievers 

II,  The  Hypothesis 

In  testing  the  hypothesis  of  this  study,  the  11  tw 
statistic  for  large  uncorrelated  groups  was  again  used.  The 
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specific  procedures  were  as  follows: 

A.  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences0  Tests 
for  significant  differences  between  the  means  were  made  in 
each  of  the  following  comparisons: 

1.  Under-achievers  and  normal-achievers 

2.  Over-achievers  and  normal-achievers 
3#  Under-achievers  and  over-achievers. 

B.  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior.  Identi¬ 
cal  treatment  was  accorded  the  data® 

C.  The  Individual  Record  Form.  The  procedure  was  re¬ 
peated  in  testing  for  significant  differences  between  the 
variously  achieving  groups  on  each  of  Individual  Activities, 
Total  Group  Activities  and  Aggregate  Number  of  Leisure -time 
Activities® 

III.  Additional  Comparisons 

While  not  an  integral  part  of  this  particular  study, 
it  was  felt  that  certain  other  analyses  of  the  differently 
performing  groups  might  provide  interesting  -  and  it  was 
hoped  enlightening  -  information  that  would  help  to  explain 
discrepant  achievement.  The  analyses  made  were: 

Ao  Comparison  of  scores. obtained  on  Forms  P  and  B.  A 
comparison  was  made  of  the  mean  scores  obtained  on  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  and  on  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior  by  each  of  the 
variously  achieving  groups.  The  method  employed  was  that 
for  testing  for  significant  differences  between  means  of 
correlated  groups  (25)®  The  following  calculation  were  made 
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for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  achievers  separately: 


1*  Means  of  the  scores  on 
each  test 


M  =  £  X 

N 


2*  Standard  deviations  of 

the  scores  on  each  test  SD  =  k/ME  -  (£l)2 

N 


3*  Correlation  of  the  two 
tests 


N£  XY  -  (£  X)0£.Y) 

n/C  NjtX^  - 


4.  Standard  error  of  the 
means  for  each  test 


5*  Standard  error  of  the 
differences  between  the 
means  of  the  two  tests 


6„  The  value  of  "t” 


—  M]_  —  M2 
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Chapter  V 


RESULTS 


This  chapter  will  be  divided  into  three  sections; 

I.  Results  of  the  comparisons  made  to  determine  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample. 

II.  Analyses  of  the  data  for  the  three  socialization 
measures  used  in  testing  the  hypothesis. 

III.  Results  of  the  additional  comparisons  and  analyses  of 
various  measures. 

For  the* purposes  of  this  study,  results  will  be 
accepted  as  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  or 
better. 


PART  I 

Representativeness  of  the  Sample 

A.C.E»  Scores.  Year-averages  and  Ages.  Results  of 
the  comparison  of  the  population  and  sample  with  respect  to 
A.C.E.  scores,  year-averages  and  ages  are  shown  in  Table  I 
below. 


TABLE  I 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MEAN  SCORES 
OF  THE  POPULATION  AND  SAMPLE 
ON  THE  A.C.E.,  YEAR-AVERAGES  AND  AGES 
AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCES  OF  THOSE  DIFFERENCES 


Population 
Mean  S.  D. 

Sample 

Mean  S.  D. 

Diff. 

»t»  P 

A.C.E.  Scores 

116.92 

19.54 

120.14 

19.79 

3.22 

1.60  .109 

Year-averages 

59.86 

11.26 

60.89 

11.33 

1.03 

.87  .3&4 

Ages 

19.07 

2.3 

18.98 

2.9 

.09 

.32  .749 

4 
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In  none  of  the  comparisons  is  there  a  significant 
difference  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  and  the  sample 
can  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  population  in 
these  respects# 

Proportion  of  Male  and  Female  Students.  Table  II 
indicates  that,  when  the  groups  are  undifferentiated  as  to 
academic  pattern,  the  population  contains  66  percent  men  and 
34  per  cent  women  as  against  63  per  cent  men  and  37  per  cent 
women  in  the  sample* 

When  the  groups  are  differentiated  as  to  academic 
pattern,  the  picture  changes  slightly*  In  this  case,  the 
composition  of  the  population  is  50  per  cent  male  B#  Sc, 
students,  13  per  cent  female  B.  Sc,  students,  16  per  cent 
male  B.A,  students  and  21  per  cent  female  B,A,  students# 

The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  sample  are  44  per  cent, 
15  per  cent,  19  per  cent  and  22  per  cent.  It  is  felt  that 
here,  too,  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  students  approx¬ 
imates  the  composition  of  the  original  group  sufficiently 
closely  to  warrant  considering  the  sample  as  being  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  total  group# 

A,C,E#  scores  of  variously  achieving  groups. 

Table  III,  page  61,  shows  the  probability  for  the  obtained 
value  of  Htn  for  each  of  the  comparisons  made  with  respect  to 
A,C,E«  scores  for  all  three  levels  of  achievement  in  the 
population,  the  sample  and  the  non-respondents.  In  no  case 
are  the  groups  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  A,C,E#  scores# 
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TABLE  III 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEAN  SCORES 
OF  VARIOUS  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS  IN  THE 
POPULATION,  THE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  NON-RESPONDENTS 
ON  THE  A.  C.  E. 

AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCES  OF  THOSE  DIFFERENCES 


Mean 

S.  Do 

Diff « 

P 

Population 

Under-achievers 
Normal-achie ve  rs 

116.06 

115.97 

17.10 

20.30 

,09 

.03 

•976 

Normal-achievers 

Over-achievers 

115.97 

119.88 

20.30 

19.62 

3.91 

1.26 

.206 

Under-achievers 

Over-achievers 

116,06 

119.88 

17.10 

19.62 

3.82 

1.11 

.266 

Sample 

Under-achievers 

No  rmal-a chie vers 

119.08 

118.75 

16.15 

20.93 

.33 

,09 

.368 

Normal-achie ve  rs 
Ove  r^-achie  ve  rs 

118.75 

124.89 

20,93 

19.08 

6.14 

1.54 

.122 

Under-achievers 

Over-achievers 

119.08 

124.89 

16,15 

19.08 

5.81 

1,38 

.166 

No  n-re  sponde  nt  s 

Under-achievers 

Normal-achievers 

111.77 

111.76 

17.59 

18.53 

.01 

not  calculated 

Normal-achie  ve  rs 
Over-achievers 

111.76 

111.82 

18.53 

17.71 

.06 

not  calculated 

Unde  r-achie  ve  r s 

Ove r-achie ve  r s 

111.77 

111.82 

17.59 

17.71 

.05 

.009 

.928 

' 
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PART  II 

Analyses  of  the  Data  for  the  Three  Socialization  Measures 

The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences,  An 
examination  of  Table  IV  indicates  that  under-achievers  desire 
significantly  more  social  interaction  than  normal-achievers 
and  that  over-achievers  prefer  significantly  less  contact 
with  others  than  do  normal-achievers.  The  discrepancy 
between  over-  and  normal-achievers  is  highly  significant, 
the  probability  of  obtaining  this  difference  by  chance  being 
less  than  .01*  The  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  means  of  under-  and  normal-achievers,  while  meeting  the 
stipulated  limits  of  confidence,  is  less  marked.  In  this 
case,  the  probability  is  *047 

TAB IE  IV 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MEAN  SCORES 
OF  VARIOUS  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS 
ON  THE  MINNESOTA  INVENTORY  OF  SOCIAL  PREFERENCES 
AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCES  OF  THOSE  DIFFERENCES 


Mean 

S.  D. 

Diff. 

»t» 

P 

Under-achievers 
Normal-achie ve  r s 

146.32 

141.32 

14*67 

14*72 

5.00 

1.67 

.047 

Normal-achieve  rs 
Over-achievers 

141.32 

128.68 

14.72 

19.34 

12.64 

3.50 

.0003 

Under-achievers 

Over-achievers 

146.32 

128.68 

14.67 

19.34 

17.64 

4.31 

*0000 

The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 

Social  Behavior. 

The 

findings  for  this 

test  are 

given  in  Table  V. 

It  is  only  groups  of  extreme  achievers  that  differ 
significantly  in  the  manner  in  which  they  perceive  themselves 
in  the  social  situation.  The  differences  in  means  achieves 
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significance  at  the  .015  level  of  confidence.  The  trend  for 
all  groups  is  in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences,  under-achievers  being  the 
most  active  in  the  social  situation,  over-achievers,  the 
least  and  normal-achievers  occupying  a  middle  position* 

TABLE  V 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MEAN  SCORES 
OF  VARIOUS  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS 
ON  THE  MINNESOTA  INVENTORY  OF  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 
AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCES  OF  THOSE  DIFFERENCES 


Mean 

S  «  D . 

Diff. 

"t" 

P 

Under-achievers 

137 » 08 

15.29 

Normal-achie  ve  rs 

133.20 

17.22 

3.38 

1.20 

.115 

Normal-achievers 

133.20 

17.22 

Over-achievers 

128.33 

18.31 

4.32 

1.34 

.090 

Under-achievers 

137.08 

15.29 

Over-achievers 

128.3& 

18*31 

8.70 

2.16 

.015 

The  Individual  Record  Form* 

The 

results  of 

the 

different  comparisons  for  this  measure  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

1*  Individual  Activities.  Although  the  direction  of  the 
differences  is  as  hypothesized,  under-achievers  do  not  engage 
in  significantly  more  individual  activities  than  normal- 
achievers  do,  nor  do  over-achievers  participate  in  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  number  of  such  activities  than  do  normal-achievers* 
It  is  only  the  under-  and  over-achievers  who  differ  markedly 
in  the  number  of  individual  activities  actually  engaged  in, 
the  difference  in  their  means  achieving  significance  at  the 


01  level  of  confidence 
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TAB  IE  VI 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MEAN  SCORES 
OF  VARIOUS  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUPS 
ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RECORD  FORM 
AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCES  OF  THOSE  DIFFERENCES 


Mean 

S  «  Do 

Diff. 

»tu 

P 

Individual  Activities 

Under-achievers 

Normal-achievers 

14.08 

12*83 

4.66 

4.84 

1.25 

1.30 

.096 

Normal-achievers 
Ove  r-a  chie  ve  r  s 

12.83 

11.35 

4.84 

5.15 

1.48 

1.46 

.072 

Under-achievers 

Ove  r-a chie ve  rs 

14.08 

11.35 

4.66 

5.15 

2.73 

2.33 

.01 

Total  Group  Activities 


Under-achievers 

4.80 

1.75 

Normal-a  chie  ve  r s 

4.53 

1.78 

.27 

,75 

.226 

Normal-achie ve  rs 

4.53 

1.78 

Over-achievers 

3.77 

1.76 

.76 

2.17 

.015 

Under-achievers 

4.80 

1.75 

Ove  r-a  chie  ve  r s 

3.77 

1.76 

1.03 

2.45 

.007 

Aggregate  Leisure* 

=time  Activities 

U nde  r-a  chie  ve  r  s 

18.94 

5.39 

Normal-achievers 

17.36 

5.67 

1,58 

1.44 

.074 

Normal-a  chie  ve  rs 

17.36 

5.67 

Ove  r-a chie ve  r s 

15.05 

5.82 

2*31 

2.01 

.022 

Under-achievers 

18.94 

5.39 

Over-achievers 

15.05 

5.82 

3.89 

2.90 

.001 

••  ■ « 
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2.  Total  Group  Activities .  The  variation  is  in  the  same 


direction  that  it  was  in  all  other  comparisons  made,  the 
groups  ranking  in  order  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  under-, 
normal-  and  over-achievers.  The  under-achievers  and  normal- 
achievers  remain  much  alike  in  the  number  of  group  activities 
participated  in,  the  difference  in  means  not  reaching 
significance.  Over-achievers,  however,  engage  in  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  fewer  number  of  group  projects  than  normal- 
achievers,  the  difference  in  means  in  this  case  lying  at  the 
•015  level  of  confidence®  This  characteristic  become  markedly 
pronounced  when  comparing  under-  and  over-achievers,  the  value 
of  ntM  giving  a  probability  of  ,007* 

3.  Aggregate  leisure-time  Activities,  Again  the  groups 
are  arranged  under-,  normal-  and  over-achievers  in  descending 
order.  As  in  the  case  of  Total  Group  Activities,  both  under 
achievers  and  normal  achievers  are  active  in  about  the  same 
number  of  social  pursuits,  the  difference  in  their  means  not 
being  significant.  Similarly,  over-achievers  do  not  engage 
in  as  many  activities  of  whatever  kind  as  either  normal-  or 
under-achievers.  They  are,  in  fact,  considerably  different 
from  either  of  the  other  two  groups  in  the  proportion  of 
their  leisure  time  spent  in  the  social  situation.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  difference  between  their  mean  number  of 
activities  and  the  mean  number  of  normal-achievers  is  .022, 

Ee tween  over-  and  under-achievers,  the  difference  in  means 
is  significant  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 
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*  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  is  also  known  as  Form  P  and  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Behavior,  as  Form  Be 
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PART  III 

Results  of  Additional  Comparisons  and  Analyses 

Comparison  of  The  Minnesota  Inventories  of  Social 
Attitudes  by  group*  This  comparison  was  made  to  see  if  the 
differences  between  the  mean  scores  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences  and  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social 
Behavior  were  significant  for  any  of  the  comparisons  made. 

The  purpose  was  to  obtain  additional  information  which  might 
shed  further  light  on  the  characteristics  of  the  respective 
groups  of  achievers* 

An  examination  of  Table  VII  will  show  the  results 
obtained.  The  most  obvious  feet  to  emerge  is  the  very  great 
discrepancy  for  both  under-achieving  and  normal-achieving 
students  between  preferences  and  reported  behavior.  In 
both  cases,  nt,r  gives  a  probability  of  less  than  ,01  that 
the  differences  could  have  occurred  through  chance  errors. 

In  the  case  of  over-achievers,  the  difference  in 
means  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  and 
The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior  does  not  reach 
significance , 
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Chapter  VI 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

Representativeness  of  the  Sample 

Both  groups  are  remarkably  alike  in  year-averages 
and  ages  and  the  distribution  in  each  case  is  almost  identic¬ 
al*  The  same  may  be  said  for  A.C*E*  scores  except  that  those 
who  participated  in  the  study  tend  to  be  somewhat  brighter 
than  freshmen  students  as  a  whole* 

The  reason  for  the  slightly  higher  A*C.E.  scores 
of  the  participants  can  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture*  As 
may  be  seen  from  Table  VIII,  page  69,  the  proportion  of 
students  appearing  for  testing  decreased  as  the  A.C.E.  scores 
became  lower*  Of  those  students  with  A.C*E.  scores  of  135 
and  above,  77  per  cent  responded*  In  the  middle  ranges  of 
A*C*E.  scores  (100  to  134  inclusive),  59  per*  cent  appeared 
for  testing*  Only  53  per  cent  of  the  students  with  A*C.E* 
scores  of  99  or  below  turned  out*  It  may  be  that  the  pressure 
of  work  in  order  to  meet  academic  requirements  prevented 
those  in  the  lower  range  of  A*C.E*  scores  from  participating* 
Or,  it  may  be  that  the  more  intelligent  student  has  a  more 
enquiring  mind  as  suggested  by  the  findings  of  Gough* s  in¬ 
vestigation^* 

An  examination  of  Table  III,  page  61,  shows  that, 
by  inspection,  the  non-respondent  group  appears  to  be  less 
bright  than  students  in  either  the  population  or  sample. 


1*  Chapter  II,  page  29 
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These  results  provide  additional  evidence  that  the  students 


of  low  academic  aptitude  did  not  participate  in  the  study. 


TAB IE  VIII 

PROPORTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  A.C.E.  CATEGORIES 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION 


No*  in 
Population 

No.  in 
Sample 

Per  cent  of 
Total  Number 
Participating 

A. C .E a 

and 

scores  of  135 
above 

44 

34 

77 

A.C.E* 

100 

scores  from 
to  134  incl8 

162 

95 

59 

A.C.E. 

and 

scores  of  99 
below 

49 

26 

53 

Total 

255 

155 

The  percentage  of  men  and  women  making  up  the 
sample  closely  approximates  the  proportions  of  men  and  women 
contained  in  the  population.  This  was  so  with  the  groups 
undifferentiated  and  differentiated  as  to  program  (Table  II, 
page  60).  On  the  basis  of  this  comparison,  it  is  felt  that 
the  percentage  of  men  and  women  in  the  sample  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  population. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  is  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  male  students,  who  constitute  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  students  in  both  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  sample.  Further  analysis  reveals  that  both  the 
population  and  the  sample  are  heavily  weighted  with  male 
B.  Sc.  students.  They  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  sample* 
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In  view  of  the  findings  of  Williamson  and  Darley  (59) 
that  men  are  less  socially-minded  than  women  and  that  students 
in  the  College  of  Chemistry  (the  nearest  equivalent  to  our 
B.  5c.  program)  rank  considerably  below  Arts  students  in 
desire  for  social  contact,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  dis¬ 
proportion  of  men  and  women  students  and  the  emphasis  on 
Science  students  gives  biased  results  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences.  However,  this  study  was 
limited  to  the  relationship  of  achievement  and  socialization 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  this  is  the  composition  which,  in  actual  fact, 
does  exist.  For  that  reason,  the  groups  were  not  equated  as 
to  sex. 

The  lack  of  balance  between  men  and  women  students 
and  the  heavy  loading  of  B.  Sc.  students  would  likely  not 
materially  affect  the  results  of  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Behavior  as  Williamson  and  Darley  (59)  found  that  men 
are  just  as  much  at  ease  in  the  social  situation  as  women 
although  preferring  less  of  such  activity. 

All  pertinent  variables  have  been  controlled  and  a 
representative  sample  has  been  obtained.  Because  of  this, 
the  effect  of  these  variables  on  the  results  should  be 
minimal. 

The  method  used  in  this  study  to  designate  students 
a.s  under-  normal-  or  over-achieving  was  chosen  as  that  present¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  technique  for  defining  achievement  in 
terms  of  ability. 
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The  results  of  the  comparisons  of  A.C.E.  scores  of 
under-  normal-  and  over-achievers  in  the  population,  sample 
and  non-respondent  group  (Table  III,  page  6l)  provides 
evidence  of  the  adequacy  of  this  method.  The  equivalence  of 
the  A.C.E.  scores  of  all  groups  of  achievers  and  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  their  academic  performance  demonstrates  that  the 
influence  of  ability  on  achievement  has  been  minimized. 

Further,  this  similarity  of  A.C.E.  scores  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  scores  distribute  demonstrates  that 
under-  and  over-achievement  are  possible  at  every  level  of 
aptitude. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  ability  on  achievement  and 
all  other  pertinent  variables  having  been  controlled,  any 
discrepancy  in  achievement  must  be  a  function  of  the  non¬ 
intellectual  variable  of  degree  of  socialization  postulated 
in  this  investigation. 

Results  Pertaining  to  the  Three  Socialization  Measures 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  scores  on  the  measures 
of  socialization  used  in  the  present  investigation  would 
differ  for  the  three  groups  of  achievers  and  that  under¬ 
achievers  would  score  significantly  higher  than  normal- 
achievers  and  that  over-achievers  would  score  significantly 
lower  than  normal-achievers. 

The  results  (Tables  IV,  V,  VI,  pages  62,  63,  64) 
show  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  groups  on  each  of 
the  three  socialization  measures  was  as  hypothesized  but 
that  it  was  only  with  respect  to  social  preferences  that  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  respective  groups  emerged. 
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With  regard  to  social  behavior  (or,  as  the  authors  claim,  the 
student’s  feeling  about  himself  in  social  situations),  it  is 
only  extreme  groups  of  achievers  that  are  differentiated  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulated  confidence  levels  set  forth 
in  Chapter  V,  page  5&. 

When  it  comes  to  what  the  students  actually  do 
socially,  the  groups  are  much  alike  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  activities  engaged  in.  Only  when  the  two  groups  of 
extreme  achievers  are  compared  is  there  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  and  it  is  in  favor  of  under-achievers.  In  each  of  Total 
Group  Activities  and  Aggregate  Leisure-time  Activities,  under- 
and  normal-achievers  do  not  differ  greatly  from  one  another 
but  over-achievers  are  very  much  less  socially  inclined  than 
either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  difference  is  significant 
in  both  cases  but  it  is  less  marked  between  over-  and  normal- 
achievers  (P«  .015  and  .022  for  Total  Group  Activities  and 
Aggregate  leisure-time  Activities  respectively)  than  it  is 
when  comparing  over-  and  under-achievers  (P=  ,007  and  ,001 
for  each  of  Total  Group  Activities  and  Aggregate  Leisure¬ 
time  Activities  respectively). 

The  above  findings  do  not  permit  acceptance  of  the 
hypothesis  formulated  in  this  study  in  entirety.  They  do, 
however,  support  the  contention  that  under-achievers  would 
be  the  most  socially  inclined  and  over-achievers,  the  least, 
with  normal-achievers  occupying  a  middle  position.  This 
order  persisted  in  every  comparison  made  with  respect  to  the 
socialization  measures. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  relative  positions  are  not 
uniformly  significant,  emerging  merely  as  trends  ih  some  in¬ 
stances.  That  part  of  the  hypothesis  stipulating  that  the 
postulated  differences  between  under-  and  normal-achievers 
and  between  over-  and  normal-achievers  on  all  the  socializa¬ 
tion  measures  employed  would  be  significant  must  be  rejected 
therefore* 

The  following  interpretation  is  suggested  by  a 
consideration  of  the  data* 

Allowing  that  it  is  permissible  to  establish  normal- 
achievers  as  the  criterion  group,  as  proposed  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  (Chaper  I,  page  3),  the  higher  scores  of  under-achievers 
might  be  taken  as  evidence  supporting  the  conjecture  made 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  attempting  to  restore  the 
psychological  imbalance  induced  by  feelings  of  non-acceptance 
through  achieving  superiority  in  the  area  of  felt  want  -  in 
this  case,  social  acceptance.  Their  significantly  higher 
scores  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences 
(Table  IV,  page  62)  indicate  that  this  is  what  they  would 
like  to  do  at  least* 

But,  if  one  can  accept  that  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Behavior  reflects  what  one  might  label  "social 
extroversion",  under-achievers  do  not  perceive  themselves 
nearly  as  actively  participant  at  social  gathering  as  one 
might  expect  (Table  V,  page  63)*  Apparently  they  do  not  feel 
the  social  successes  they  would  like  to  be.  The  results  of 
the  comparisons  of  number  of  activities  actually  indulged  in 
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by  the  different  groups  of  achievers  indicates  that  the  under¬ 
achiever^  opinion  of  himself  has  some  basis  in  fact*  In  no 
case  does  he  differ  markedly  from  the  normal-achiever  (Table  VI, 
page  64). 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  what  the  under-achiever  would  like  to  do  and  what  he 
actually  does  that  his  adjustmental  attempts  fail  to  allev¬ 
iate  his  psychological  tension  and  it  is  the  unalleviated 
anxiety  that  precludes  academic  success  and  not  too  much 
social  participation  as  Owens  and  Johnson  (38)  suggest*  In 
substantiation  of  this  contention,  the  mean  intelligence  of 
under-achievers  is  equal  to  that  of  normal-achievers 
(Table  III,  page  6l)  and  the  number  of  extra-curricular 
activities  indulged  in  is  not  significantly  higher  (Table  VI, 
page  64) • 

Over-achievers  are  a  more  clearly  defined  group* 

Their  significantly  lower  scores  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences  when  compared  with  normal-achievers 
suggests  that  they  prefer  to  limit  interaction  with  others 
to  a  minimum  (Table  IV,  page  62).  That  they  succeed  in 
doing  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  findings  of  the  activity 
record  form  (Table  VI,  page  64)  on  which  their  mean  scores 
were  signif icantly  lower  in  all  comparisons  except  that  for 
individual  activities*  This  latter  finding  is  perhaps  not 
so  surprising.  Individual  activities  are  tho®  which  can 
be  conducted  independently  of  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  others.  Thus,  while  they  may  be  designated  as  social 
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activities,  they  are  essentially  solitary  endeavors  and  not 
social  in  the  sense  of  "desire  and  ability  to  adjust  to  a 
number  of  neighbors  and  to  participate  in  activities  with 
them"  as  defined  by  Malloy  (34)* 

The  reason  for  individual  activities  failing  to 
differentiate  over-achievers  from  normal-achievers  might  be 
that  over-achievers,  with  their  desire  to  keep  contact  with 
others  as  restricted  as  possible,  would  find  greater  appeal 
in  such  activites  than  normal-achievers  with  their  desire  for 
co-operative  activity*  This  would  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  scores  of  over-achievers  and  lowering  those  of  normal- 
achievers  and  so  reduce  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
significant  differences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  two 
groups  on  this  variable,, 

In  support  of  this,  it  was  found  by  Drought  (16) 
and  Altus  (l)  that  over-achieving  students,  and  by  Eckert  (18) 
that  non-achieving  students,  are  seclusive.  The  fact  that 
over-achievers  do  differ  significantly  from  normal-achievers 
in  a  downward  direction  with  respect  to  group  activities 
tends  to  support  this  conjecture  further. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  VI,  page  64*  that  over¬ 
achievers  score  significantly  lower  than  normal-achievers 
on  Aggregate  Leisure-time  activities*  The  distinction  is 
not  as  pronounced  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Total  Group 
Activities.  This  lesser  distinction  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  inclusion  of  Individual  Activity  scores  (on 
which  normal-  and  over-achievers  were  much  alike)  in  the 
Aggregate  leisure-time  Activity  scores  tended  to  reduce  the 
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discrepancy  between  the  two  groups  on  this  variable. 

Over-achievers  are  not  markedly  less  at  ease  in 
social  situations  than  normal-achievers  although  they  tend 
to  be  (Table  V,  page  63).  The  difference,  however,  is  not  as 
great  as  one  might  expect  on  the  basis  of  the  discrepancies  in 
the  mean  scores  of  these  two  groups  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences  (Table  IV,  page  62). 

On  the  basis  of  the  various  analyses  considered  so 
far,  under-achievers  and  over-achievers  appear  as  polar 
opposites  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  activity  desired  and 
the  amount  of  activity  actually  indulged  in.  Under-achievers 
appear  to  have  a  great  need  for  contact  with  others  and  to 
actively  seek  this  contact.  Over-achievers  prefer  significant¬ 
ly  less  social  activity  and  indulge  in  significantly  less. 

This  picture  of  these  two  groups  roughly  approximates  the 
popular  "extrovert-introvert*1  stereotype,  which  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  findings  of  Altus  (l). 

Other  investigators  have  found  the  same  general 
characteristic  to  exist  when  comparing  groups  of  achieving 
with  non-achieving  or  under-achieving  with  over-achieving 
students.  Reference  to  these  studies  was  previously  made 
in  Chapter  III,  page  42. 

In  addition,  over-achievers  are  much  less  con¬ 
fident  in  the  social  situation  than  under-achievers,  this 
difference  being  significant  (Table  V,  page  63).  However, 
the  distinction  of  the  two  groups  in  this  respect  is  not 
nearly  as  pronounced  as  is  the  difference  between  them  with 
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regard  to  social  preferences.  This  finding  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  the  consideration  of  the  results  of  the 
comparison  of  the  scores  obtained  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences  and  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social 
Behavior  by  each  of  the  differently  achieving  groups  (page  &2), 

Normal-achievers,  in  general,  appear  a  moderate 
group,  being  neither  as  out-going  as  under-achievers  nor  as 
reserved  as  over-achievers.  However,  the  relationship 
between  them  and  unde r-achie vers  is  not  as  well-defined  as 
it  is  between  them  and  over-achievers,  except  in  the  case  of 
amount  of  social  activity  desired  (Tables  IV,  V,  VI,  pages 

62,  63,  64). 

To  elaborate  this  latter  point,  they  are  much  more 
sociable  than  over-achievers  both  in  thought  and  in  deed,  as 
the  results  of  the  comparisons  of  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Preferences  and  the  Individual  Record  Form  demonstrate 
(Table  IV,  VI,  pages  62,  64)®  But,  when  compared  to  under¬ 
achievers,  they  indulge  in  about  the  same  number  of  social 
activities  although  they  have  not  the  same  need  for  partici¬ 
pation. 

The  fact  that  over-achievers  are  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  from  normal-achievers  whereas  under-achievers  are  not  is 
of  interest  but  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  anomaly 
can  be  conjectured  only.  It  may  be  that  over-achievers  are 
a  truly  select  group  whose  members  preponderantly  resort  to 
compensation  as  a  means  of  alleviating  distress  occasioned 
by  psychological  tensions.  Perhaps  under-achievers  are  not 
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a  select  group  but  are  a  group  composed  of  persons  employing 
diverse  means  of  defending  against  anxiety,  only  one  of  which 
is  that  of  compensation* 

As  was  noted  previously,  none  of  the  groups  differs 
signif icantly  in  the  degree  of  confidence  they  possess  in 
social  situations  and  so  the  degree  of  ease  in  such  settings 
experienced  by  normal  achievers  is  not  distinctly  greater  than 
that  experienced  by  over-achievers  nor  distinctly  less  than 
that  experienced  by  under-achievers* 

Another  interesting  characteristic  of  the  groups 
is  the  comparative  similarity  in  mean  scores  on  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior.  The  authors  of  the 
test  claim  that  this  test  measures  the  person* s  estimate 
of  his  own  feelings  in  the  social  situation  -  that  is,  his 
confidence  or  his  ease  (59).  If  this  claim  can  be  allowed, 
then  all  students  have  approximately  the  same  degree  of 
social  confidence.  One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Inventory  to  differentiate  the  groups  might  be  that  the 
population  was  composed  entirely  of  freshmen  students. 

They  are  young  (Table  I,  page  58)  and  involved  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  an  unfamiliar  setting  and  perhaps  both  these  factors 
combine  to  lessen  their  assurance.  An  investigation  having 
as  subjects  second  or  third  year  students  might  yield  other 
results. 

This  suggestion  does  not  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  authors  of  the  test  who  found  that  the  scores  of  men 
for  both  forms  of  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Attitudes 
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remains  fairly  constant  throughout  college,  as  an  inspection 
of  the  norms  will  confirm  (Chapter  IV,  page  5l)*  However, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  geographic  differences  in 
norms,  the  suggestion  is  at  least  feasible* 

In  addition,  the  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social 
Behavior  purports  to  measure  how  the  student  feels  about 
himself  as  a  member  of  a  social  group,  not  how  he  actually 
performs  as  one.  In  the  social  situation  itself,  both 
under-  and  normal-achievers  are  distinctly  more  outgoing 
than  over-achievers  (Table  VI,  page  64)  which  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that,  although  they  may  lack  a  feeling  of  ease,  in 
real  practice  they  are  not  unassured* 

Additional  Comparisons  and  Analyses 

The  investigator  felt  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  postulate  that  the  difference  in  mean  scores  obtained  by 
the  normal-achieving  group  on  the  two  forms  of  The  Minnesota 
Inventories  of  Social  Attitudes  would  not  be  great  whereas 
the  differences  in  mean  scores  obtained  by  under-achievers 
and  over-achievers  on  these  two  measures  would  be  marked. 
Available  norms  provided  no  empirical  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  above  conjecture.  Norms  are  given  for  men  and 
women  separately  but  there  are  no  published  norms  for  a 
composite  group*  The  closest  approximation  is  the  percentile 
ranks  shown  in  the  manual  (36),  The  scores  at  the  fiftieth 
percentile  for  Forms  P  and  B  respectively  are  135  and  136. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  data,  these  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  average  performance 
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of  the  composite  group. 

In  addition,  the  authors  suggest  the  likelihood  of 
regional  differences  in  norms  (36).  The  results  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  studies  are  not  quoted  in  detail  but 
the  information  given  in  the  Manual  indicates  that  the  norms 
differed  from  those  established  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  This  finding  lends  substance  to  the  supposition 
of  the  test  authors  that  there  will  be  geographic  differences 
in  norms. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  to  justify  empirically 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be  little  difference  between 
the  mean  scores  of  normal-achievers  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  and  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Behavior  but  that  the  mean  scores  on  these  tests 
for  each  of  under-  and  over-achievers  would  differ  significant¬ 
ly,  the  investigator  attempted  to  do  so  on  theortetical 
grounds  as  follows. 

In  Chapter  I,  page  4>  it  was  hypothesized  that 
academic  performance  was  a  function  of  total  adjustment  and 
the  well-adjusted  student  could  be  expected  to  be  performing 
at  or  very  near  intellectual  capacity.  It  was  argued 
further  that  the  scholastic  performance  of  less  well- 
adjusted  students  would  not  be  commensurate  with  ability. 

It  follows  that  normal-achieving  students  are  well-adjusted 
and  under-  and  over-achieving  students  are  poorly  adjusted. 

This  being  so,  one  might  posit  that  normal-achievers  may  be 
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used  as  the  standard  against  which  to  compare  the  other  two 
groups  of  achievers# 

To  proceed,  it  was  concluded  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  a  general  survey  of  the  literature  (Chapter  II,  page  27) 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  measuring  ad¬ 
justment  in  terms  of  degree  of  socialization.  On  the  basis 
of  this  assumption.  The  Minnesota  Inventories  of  Social 
Attitudes  can  be  considered  measures  of  adjustment# 

Relating  the  assumption  that  it  is  in  order  to  use 
the  normal-achievers  as  the  norm  group  and  the  assumption 
that  tests  of  socialization  can  be  used  to  measure  adjustment, 
the  following  supposition  was  entertained.  The  well-adjusted 
students  would  be  those  who  enjoy  interacting  with  others  and 
feel  confident  in  social  situations.  Such  being  the  case,  then 
there  should  be  little  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of 
normal-achievers  on  the  social  preference  and  the  social 
behavior  inventories#  Further,  one  might  expect  differences 
to  appear  in  similar  comparisons  for  either  or  both  of  the 
discrepantly  achieving  groups. 

The  comparison  of  the  scores  obtained  on  The 
Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  and  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Behavior  by  each  of  under-achievers, 
normal-achievers  and  over-achievers  respectively  does  not 
confirm  the  above  conjecture.  As  Table  VII,  page  66  shows, 
the  postulated  results  were  reversed  in  the  case  of  normal- 
achievers,  there  being  a  significant  difference  between  the 
mean  scores  of  this  group  on  Forms  P  and  B,  that  on  Form  B 
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being  lower.  Neither  did  the  expected  results  obtain  for 
over-achievers ;  the  difference  between  their  mean  scores  on 
the  two  tests  was  not  significant.  Only  in  the  case  of 
under-achievers  were  the  findings  in  accord  with  the 
hypothesized  results.  The  difference  between  their  mean 
scores  on  these  two  inventories  was  significant. 

Interpreting  these  findings  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  well-adjusted  students  would  differ  little  in 
their  scores  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Prefer¬ 
ences  and  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior,  one 
would  conclude  that  over-achievers  are  the  well-adjusted 
group#  Instead,  however,  one  could  take  the  standing  of 
over-achievers  as  supporting  evidence  of  the  claim  made 
earlier  (Chapter  I,  page  4)  that  over-achievers  reject  the 
social  area  in  which  they  feel  deficient  and  attempt  to 
acquire  a  sense  of  success  by  means  of  academic  supremacy. 

They  lack  assurance  socially  and  so  do  net  want  to  inter¬ 
act  to  any  great  extent  with  others.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
lack  of  discrepancy  between  their  mean  scores  on  the  two 
forms  of  The  Minnesota  Inventories  of  Social  Attitudes 
(Table  VII,  page  66)  is  not  an  indication  of  adjustment  as  it 
seems  to  be  but  a  function  of  the  over-achievers  significantly 
lower  scores  on  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  there  follows  some 
criticisms  of  the  present  study  and  recommendations  for  the 
conduct  of  future  investigations  in  this  area* 
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It  is  felt  that  a  major  weakness  of  this  in¬ 


vestigation  is  the  Individual  Record  Form.  The  findings 
for  this  measure  suggest  that  actual  student-participation 
would  be  of  value  in  discriminating  variously  achieving 
groups.  Regrettably,  the  Individual  Record  Form  in  its 
present  design  does  not  permit  intra-test  or  inter- test 
comparisons  to  be  made  with  ease.  It  would  first  be 
necessary  to  convert  all  sub-totals  and  totals  to  standard 
scores  in  order  to  make  such  comparisons.  Wilkins  (58) 
devised  a  technique  for  measuring  degree  of  social  participa¬ 
tion  for  use  in  his  investigation  which  appears  to  offer  a 
basis  for  the  construction  of  a  more  effective  device. 

Although  the  sample  was  representative  of  the 
population,  the  students  in  it  tended  to  be  of  greater  than 
average  aptitude  (Table  I,  page  58).  The  reason  for  this 
appeared  to  be  that  those  in  the  lower  ranges  of  ability 
did  not  take  part  in  the  investigation  (Tables  VII  and  VIII, 
pages  66  and  69).  It  is  suggested  that  greater  representa¬ 
tion  of  low-aptitude  students  would  be  desirable  in  future 
studies  of  this  nature* 

An  inspection  of  the  published  norms  (36)  shows 
that  the  mean  score  of  male  freshmen  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  tends  to  be  higher  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Behavior  than  it  is  on  The  Minnesota 
Inventory  of  Social  Preferences  but  that  the  situation  is 
reversed  for  women.  Although  the  data  are  not  given,  the 
authors*  remarks  indicate  that  the  University  of  Georgia 
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freshmen  men  and  women  show  a  higher  average  degree  of  social 
preference  than  University  of  Minnesota  men  and  women  but  show 
approximately  the  same  average  in  Form  B*  Table  VI,  page  64 
demonstrates  that  University  of  Alberta  freshmen  are  yet  an¬ 
other  group.  In  addition,  there  are  no  published  norms  for 
a  composite  group  of  men  and  women  students.  These  region¬ 
al  differences  and  lack  of  published  norms  make  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  description  difficult.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
establishment  of  local  norms  is  desirable  as  these  inventories 
appear  sufficiently  effective  devices  to  constitute  a  help¬ 
ful  adjunct  to  a  predictive  battery. 

Too,  it  is  felt  by  the  investigator  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  a  more  consistent  and  stringent  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  n socialization1*  and  for  more  precise  and 
adequate  instruments  to  measure  it  once  defined.  Whether 
interest  and  indulgence  in  purely  superficial  social  act¬ 
ivities  such  as  dancing,  shows,  teas,  stag  parties  and  the 
like  are  indications  of  socialization  is  questionable. 

Rather,  the  kind  of  interaction  with  others  that  contributes 
to  the  development  of  other  persons  or  of  other  worthwhile 
purposes  would  seem  to  provide  a  more  appropriate  defini¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  attention  directed  towards 
greater  precision  of  definition  and  measuring  devices  would 


be  of  ultimate  benefit 
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Chapter  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  relationship  of 
achievement  and  socialization  in  under-achieving,  normal- 
achieving  and  over-achieving  first-year  Arts  and  Science 
students  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  Socialization  was 
investigated  on  three  dimensions:  l)  amount  of  social 
activity  desired,  2)  perception  of  self  in  the  social  situa¬ 
tion,  3)  actual  social  participation.  The  instruments  used 
to  measure  these  dimensions  were : 

1*  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences 

2.  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior 

3.  An  Individual  Record  Form  devised  by  the  investigator 

The  hypothesis  formulated  with  respect  to  the 
problem  was: 

The  mean  scores  of  under-achieving  freshmen  students  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  for  The  Minnesota  Inventory 
of  Social  Preferences,  The  Minnesota  Inventory  of 
Social  Behavior  and  an  Individual  Record  Form  will  be 
significantly  greater  than  those  obtained  by  a  similar 
group  of  nomai-achieving  students  on  the  same  tests; 
and  the  corresponding  mean  scores  for  over-achieving 
freshmen  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta  will 
be  significantly  less  than  those  of  the  normal- 
achieving  students. 
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The  population  of  the  study  was  defined  as  all 
freshmen  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  who  had 
no  record  of  previous  registration  at  a  university  and  for 
whom  there  were  A.C.E.  scores  and  final  year-averages. 

The  population  totalled  255*  Of  this  number,  155  students 
completed  all  three  tests  and  so  constituted  the  sample 
group. 

The  population  and  sample  did  not  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  with  respect  to  age,  A.C.E.  scores  or  year- 
averages,  although  the  sample  tended  to  score  higher  on  the 
A.G.E.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  proportion  of  students 
closely  approximated  the  population  with  regard  to  sex  and 
academic  program.  Both  the  population  and  the  sample  were 
heavily  weighted  with  male  B.  Sc.  (Arts)  students.  No  at¬ 
tempt  to  equate  for  sex  was  made  as  the  investigation  was 
concerned  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  it  existed 
at  the  University  of  Alberta# 

A  predicted  average  for  each  student  was  cal¬ 
culated  from  his  A.G.E.  score  by  means  of  a  regression 
equation  having  as  variables  1956-57  A.C.E.  scores  and 
final  year- averages.  All  students  were  then  designated  as 
under-achieving,  normal-achieving  and  over-achieving  in 
accordance  with  extent  of  discrepancy  between  predicted  and 
obtained  averages.  Thirty-five  under-achievers,  eighty- 
three  normal-achievers  and  thirty-seven  over-achievers  were 
so  obtained. 

In  testing  the  hypothesis,  the  mean  scores  on 
each  of  the  three  tests  of  socialization  were  compared 
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for:  l)  under-achievers  vs  normal-achievers,  2)over- 
achievers  vs  normal-achievers,  3)  under-achievers  vs  over¬ 
achievers. 

Results  were  accepted  as  being  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence  or  better* 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  three  social¬ 
ization  measures  made  impossible  the  acceptance  of  the 
hypothesis  in  entirety*  The  deviations  in  mean  scores  were 
in  the  hypothesized  directions  but  were  not  uniformly 
significant.  Significant  differences  were  found  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  social  activity  desired  by  under- 
and  over-achievers  when  compared  to  normal-achievers  but 
the  same  significance  did  not  occur  in  the  case  of  actual 
social  participation.  In  this  latter  instance,  the  higher 
scores  of  under-achievers  remained  ne  rely  a  trend  for  each 
type  of  activity  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 
achievers  indulged  in  significantly  less  social  activity 
than  normal-achievers,  except  in  the  case  of  individual 
activities.  That  they  did  not  differ  from  normal-achievers 
in  the  number  of  individual  activities  participated  in  was 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  over-achiever's  asociability 
because  such  activities  are  essentially  solitary  in  nature 
and  might  attract  over-achievers  but  not  normal-achievers  to 
the  same  extent.  This  difference  in  appeal  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  scores  of  students  in  each  of  the  groups  and 
so  lessen  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  well-defined 
distinction  between  the  groups. 


Regarding  the  degree  of  confidence  expressed  by  each 
of  the  respectively  achieving  groups,  neither  under-  nor  over¬ 
achievers  differed  significantly  from  normal-achievers.  The 
tendency  was  for  under-achievers  to  have  more  assurance  than 
normal-achievers  and  for  over-achievers  to  possess  less  than 
normal-achievers.  It  was  suggested  that  the  youthfulness  of 
the  subjects  and  the  newness  of  their  situation  might  account 
for  the  failure  of  under-  and  over-achievers  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  normal-achievers  on  the  basis  of  subjective 
feelings  of  social  adequacy.  It  was  proposed  that  a  better 
criterion  of  degree  of  confidence  would  be  the  amount  of 
social  activity  the  student  actually  participated  in. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  concluded  that: 

1,  Amount  of  social  participation  desired,  as  measured  by 
The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences,  will 
differentiate  under-achieving  from  normal-achieving, 
and  over-achieving  from  normal-achieving  first-year 
Arts  and  Science  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 

2,  Amount  of  social  activity,  as  measured  by  the 
Individual  Record  Form,  will  distinguish  over-achieving 
from  normal-achieving  first-year  Arts  and  Science 
students  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  except  in 

the  case  of  individual  activities.  It  will  not 
distinguish  under-achieving  from  normal-achieving 
students, 

3,  Subjective  feelings  of  social  adequacy,  as  measured  by 
The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior,  will  not 
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discriminate  under-achieving  from  normal-achieving,  or 
over-achieving  from  normal-achieving  first  year  Arts 
and  Science  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

4.  Because  the  attempt  in  this  study  to  define  achieve¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  ability  was  largely  successful  and 
because  all  other  pertinent  variables  were  controlled, 
the  obtained  results  do  indicate  the  relationship  of 
degree  of  socialization  to  achievement  in  freshmen 
Arts  and  Science  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

5.  Because  the  under-achieving  student  equals  the  normal- 
achieving  student  in  ability  and  does  not  participate 
in  a  significantly  greater  number  of  non-academic 
activities,  it  is  the  non-intellectual  variable  of 
total  adjustment,  as  measured  by  degree  of  socializa¬ 
tion,  that  precludes  scholastic  success  for  first- 
year  Arts  and  Science  students  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  -  not  over-sociability. 
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SECRETARY 

JOSEPH  J.  KRYCZKA 
TREASURER 

DENNIS  P.  LAWSON 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
W.  A.  DINWOODIE 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CANADA 


February  11*  1957. 


Dear  Students 


The  Students*  Union  has  a  vital  interest  in 
anything  which  will  aid  in  planning  an  extra-curricular  pro~ 
g re®  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  students.  You 
have  been  selected  to  take  part  in  a  project  of  this  nature0 

The  information  provided  by  this  study  will  be 
of  great  help  in  assessing  the  value  of  our  present  extra¬ 
curricular  program*  For  many  years  we  have  been  working  in 
the  dark  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  scientifically  assess  the  impact  of  student  activity 
upon  the  life  of  a  group  of  student s« 

Because  this  is  a  group  survey  it  is  essential 
that  every  member  of  the  first  year  Arts  and  Science  group 
take  part  in  the  project,,  Our  main  interest  is  in  the  group, 
so  that  you  can  be  assured  of  personal  anon  rnity* 

There  will  be  four  sessions  daily*  Monday  thru1 
Friday^  on  the  week  of  February  IS  to  the  22hdn  there  will 
be  three  sessions  every  afternoon  at:  2:30  p*nu»  3:40p»m« 9 
and  4:40  p.m.  An  evening  session  will  also  be  held  at  8:00 
p„m«  each  night*  All  these  group  sessions  will  be  conducted 
in  Room  140  in  the  North  Labe  Please  make  every  effort  to 
attend "one "of  these* 

Remember  that  this  is  a  serious  piece  of  re¬ 
search  being  conducted  by  graduate  students*  If  it  is 
successful  we  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  further  research 
into  various  aspects  of  student  life* 


John  Ghappelp 
President  o 
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APPENDIX  "C" 

Will  Instructors  in  English  2  and  English  5$  please 
read  the  following  statement  in  their  classes: 

Freshmen  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  survey  of  the  contribution 
social  activities  make  in  the  personal  growth  of  university 
students.  If  this  research  is  to  be  valuable  to  the 
University  and  to  future  students  themselves,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  as  many  freshmen  as  possible  assist  in  the  study* 

Those  of  you  who  have  received  letters  are  urged  to  attend 
any  of  the  group  sessions  being  held  in  Room  140  of  the  North 
Lab.  at  the  following  times: 

Each  afternoon,  Monday,  Jan.  28  through  Friday  Feb.  1:  2:30  p.m. 

Each  evening  as  above  except  Tuesday,  Jan.  29 :  8:00  p.m. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  return  the  reply 
cards  enclosed  with  the  letters,  indicating  what  day  and  time 
you  would  like  to  attend.  However,  of  prime  importance  is 
your  participation  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  come  at  any  of 
the  above  times  convenient  to  yourselves. 

If  any  student  finds  it  impossible  to  attend  dur¬ 
ing  the  above  week,  please  return  the  reply  card  with  a 
notation  to  that  effect  so  that  other  arrangements  may  be 
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appendix  "D» 


Form  P 


The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Preferences 

Prepared  by  E.  G.  Williamson  and  J.  G.  Darley 
University  of  Minnesota 


Date. 


Name 

Age 

Svex 

(Last) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

Permanent  (Home)  Address _ - _ _ _ 

High  School _ Date  of  Graduation. 

College _ Class  _ 


You  will  find  in  the  following  pages  a  list  of  statements  describing  THE  KIND  OF  SOCIAL 
CONTACTS  MANY  PEOPLE  PREFER.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  perfect  agreement  about  social 
contacts.  Each  of  us  follows  out  his  own  preferences  in  his  social  life.  Consequently  there  will  be  no 
right  or  wrong  answers  to  any  of  the  statements.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  simply  to  see  what  are 
your  social  preferences. 


Copyright  1937,  by  the  authors. 


Distributed  by  the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  CORPORATION, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DIRECTIONS 

Read  each  item  carefully  and  underline  the  phrase  which  best  expresses  your  feeling  about  the  state¬ 
ment.  Let  your  own  personal  experience  determine  your  answer.  WORK  RAPIDLY.  Be  sure  to  answer 
every  item. 


1.  LIKES  TO  KNOW  A  GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE  INTIMATELY. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 

2.  DISLIKES  MOST  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4 

3.  HAS  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  LIFE  AT  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  6 


Almost  never  1 


4.  FEELS  THAT  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  ARE  NOT  SERIOUS  ENOUGH  FOR  HIM  TO  ENJOY. 
Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 


5.  IS  DISSATISFIED  WITHOUT  AT  LEAST  ONE  SOCIAL  ENGAGEMENT  EACH  WEEK. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

6.  LIKES  TO  MIX  WITH  PEOPLE  SOCIALLY. 


Almost  always  8  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 

7.  LIKES  TO  MEET  NEW  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  8  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 

8.  AVOIDS  PEOPLE  WHENEVER  IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  *  Rarely  4 

9.  LIKES  TO  BE  IN  CROWDS  OR  LARGE  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  8 


Almost  never  1 


10.  DOES  NOT  WANT  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  TO  TAKE  TOO  MUCH  OF  HIS  TIME. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 


11.  PREFERS  TO  HAVE  FRIENDS  WITH  WHOM  HE  CAN  DISCUSS  SERIOUS  INTELLECTUAL 
PROBLEMS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 

12.  PREFERS  TO  LIMIT  HIS  SOCIAL  LIFE  TO  ONE  MEMBER  OF  HIS  OWN  SEX. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 

13.  PREFERS  TO  LIMIT  HIS  SOCIAL  CONTACTS  TO  A  FEW  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 

14.  DISLIKES  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 

16.  IS  INDIFFERENT  TO  ORDINARY  SOCIAL  CONTACTS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  8 


L6.  PREFERS  BEING  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE  RATHER  THAN  BEING  ALONE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

17.  GETS  MORE  SATISFACTION  FROM  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  THAN  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 


18.  PREFERS  TO  BE  ALONE  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4 


Almost  never  B 


L9.  FEELS  THAT  CONTACTS  WITH 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  MOST  WORTHWHILE  THINGS  IN  LIFE 

Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 


JO.  PREFERS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ACTIVITIES  LEADING  TO  FRIENDSHIPS  WITH 
MANY  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

21.  IS  EAGER  TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 


22.  DOES  NOT  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  MAKING  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  B 

23.  PREFERS  TO  LIMIT  HIS  SOCIAL  LIFE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  OWN  FAMILY. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 


24.  DOES  NOT  FEEL  HE  HAS  TO  HAVE  MANY  SOCIAL  CONTACTS  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  5 

25.  PREFERS  TO  ATTEND  SMALL  PARTIES  WHERE  EVERYONE  KNOWS  EVERYONE  ELSE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

26.  FEELS  THAT  HIS  HAPPINESS  DEPENDS  UPON  HAVING  MANY  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

27.  PREFERS  TO  HAVE  A  BALANCE  BETWEEN  SOCIAL  CONTACTS  AND  WORK. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

28.  FEELS  THAT  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS  ARE  A  WASTE  OF  TIME. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

29.  LIKES  TO  BELONG  TO  MANY  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

20.  PREFERS  GOING  TO  PARTIES  ATTENDED  ONLY  BY  HIS  INTIMATE  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

21.  IS  INDIFFERENT  TO  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  s 

22.  NEITHER  SEEKS  NOR  AVOIDS  SOCIAL  CONTACTS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  8  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 


33.  FEELS  BORED  WITH  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  8  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

34.  PREFERS  TO  TAKE  HIS  RECREATION  WITH  COMPANIONS. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

36.  LIKES  TO  HAVE  MANY  SOCIAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

36.  DOES  NOT  LIKE  TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  5 

37.  LIKES  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  MANY  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

38.  FEELS  THAT  OTHER  THINGS  ARE  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  SOCIAL  CONTACTS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

39.  FEELS  THAT  PEOPLE  ARE  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  PART  OF  LIFE. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

40.  IS  ANNOYED  BY  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 


In  the  space  below  describe,  in  your  own  words,  your  attitudes  toward  people  in  general  and  toward  so 
relationships : 
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APPENDIX  "E" 


Form  B 


The  Minnesota  Inventory  of  Social  Behavior 

Prepared  by  E.  G.  Williamson  and  J.  G.  Darley 
University  of  Minnesota 


Date. 


Name 

Age 

Sex 

(Last) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

Permanent  (Home)  Address _ 

High  School  _ _ _ _ _  Date  of  Graduation. 

College _ _ _ _ _ _ Class  _ 


You  will  find  in  the  following  pages  a  list  of  statements  describing  THE  KIND  OF  SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR  MANY  PEOPLE  FOLLOW.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  perfect  agreement ;  we  all  behave 
differently.  Consequently  there  will  be  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  any  of  the  statements.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  is  simply  to  see  what  is  your  usual  behavior. 


Copyright  1937,  by  the  authors 


Distributed  by  the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  CORPORATION, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DIRECTIONS 

Read  each  item  carefully  and  underline  the  phrase  which  best  expresses  your  feeling  about  the  stab 
ment.  Let  your  own  personal  experience  determine  your  answer.  WORK  RAPIDLY.  Be  sure  to  answt 
every  item. 

1.  STARTS  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  STRANGERS. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

2.  IS  WELL  POISED  IN  SOCIAL  CONTACTS. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

3.  IF  A  PARTY  IS  DULL,  TAKES  THE  LEAD  IN  ENLIVENING  IT. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

4.  IS  RELUCTANT  TO  MEET  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  5 

5  IS  RATHER  SHY  IN  CONTACTS  WITH  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  B 

6.  IS  EMBARRASSED  AFTER  DOING  OR  SAYING  THE  WRONG  THING. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  * 

7.  HAS  NO  DIFFICULTY  TALKING  BEFORE  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  ’ 

8.  ENJOYS  BEING  JUST  PART  OF  THE  GROUP  AT  SOCIAL  GATHERINGS. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

9.  IS  NERVOUS  AND  ILL-AT-EASE  WITH  MOST  PEOPLE. 


Almost  always  1 

Frequently  2 

Occasionally  3 

Rarely  4 

Almost  never  5 

10.  LIKES  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4 

Occasionally  3 

Rarely  2 

Almost  never  1 

11.  IS  EMBARRASSED  WHEN  TAKING  PART  IN  COMPETITIVE  GAMES  AT  PARTIES. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

12.  HAS  DIFFICULTY  IN  TALKING  TO  MOST  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

13.  GETS  ALONG  AS  WELL  AS  THE  AVERAGE  PERSON  IN  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

14.  IS  EMBARRASSED  WHEN  COMPANIONS  ARE  ATTRACTING  ATTENTION  IN  PUBLIC. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

16.  TAKES  AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  PARTIES. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  *  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 


6. 


ENJOYS  ENTERTAINING  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3 


Rarely  2 


Almost  never 


IS  SENSITIVE  ABOUT  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4 


Almost  never  6 


.8. 


STAYS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  AT  PARTIES  OR  SOCIAL  GATHERINGS. 
Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  a 


9.  IS  EMBARRASSED  BECAUSE  OF  LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  SOCIAL  SITUATIONS. 


Almost  always 


Frequently  2 


Occasionally 


Rarely 


Almost  never  5 


JO. 


IS  AS  WELL  POISED  AS  THE  AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL. 
Almost  always  s  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 


Almost  never 


51. 


PARTICIPATES  EASILY  IN  ORDINARY  CONVERSATIONS. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 


Almost  never 


52. 


IS  AT  EASE  WITH  OLDER  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  6  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely 


Almost  never 


53. 


IS  ABLE  TO  RECOVER  QUICKLY  FROM  SOCIAL  BLUNDERS. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 


Almost  never 


54. 


MEETS  STRANGERS  EASILY. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4 


Occasionally  8 


Rarely  2 


Almost  never  1 


55. 


ENJOYS  SPEAKING  BEFORE  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely 


Almost  never  1 


56. 


57. 


FEELS  SELF-CONSCIOUS  WHEN  VOLUNTEERING  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  GAMES  AND 
ORGANIZED  ACTIVITIES. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  0 

IS  NO  MORE  SELF-CONSCIOUS  AT  A  PARTY  THAN  THE  AVERAGE  PERSON. 
Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 


!8. 


59. 


HAS  NO  HESITANCY  ABOUT  MEETING  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2  Almost  never  1 

FEELS  UNCOMFORTABLE  AT  A  PARTY  WHEN  NOT  WELL-GROOMED. 
Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  8  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 


50. 


51. 


52. 


HAS  A  FAIRLY  GOOD  TIME  AT  MOST  PARTIES. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  8  Rarely  2 


Almost  never 


IS  NOT  EMBARRASSED  WHEN  ASKING  FAVORS  OF  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Raa-ely  2  Almost  never  1 


FEELS  SELF-CONSCIOUS  WITH  STRANGERS. 
Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  * 


Rarely 


Almost  never  6 


33.  FINDS  IT  EASY  TO  ACT  NATURALLY  AT  A  PARTY. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  8  Rarely  2 

34.  FEELS  AT  EASE  WITH  MOST  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  3  Rarely  2 

36.  FEELS  VERY  CONSPICUOUS  IN  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE. 
Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4 

36.  FINDS  IT  EASY  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE. 

Almost  always  B  Frequently  4  Occasionally  8  Rarely  2 

37.  JOES  NOT  WORRY  ABOUT  APPEARANCE  AT  A  PARTY. 

Almost  always  5  Frequently  4  Occasionally  8  Rarely  2 

38  IS  UNABLE  TO  GIVE  A  PUBLIC  SPEECH  EASILY. 

Almost  always  1  Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4 

39  DISLIKES  TRYING  TO  PERSUADE  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THINGS. 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  6 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  1 


Almost  never  5 


40. 


Almost  always  1 

HAS  ABOUT  THE 
Almost  always  1 


Frequently  2  Occasionally  8  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 

AVERAGE  FEAR  OF  MAKING  BLUNDERS  BEFORE  PEOPLE. 
Frequently  2  Occasionally  3  Rarely  4  Almost  never  6 


In  the  space  below  describe  in  your  own  words,  your  attitude  toward  people  and  your  experiences  and  relatic 
ships  with  them. 
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1 .  IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION 

Name _ 

Addre  s  s _ 

Phone 


Age 

Marital  Status:  Single 

Married  Widowed 

Sex 

Separated 

Divorced 

II,  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS:  in  the  following  section  you  are  asked  to  summarize 
your  physical  condition. 

A,  Generally  I  feel  my  health  isi 

Excellent  (never  concerned  about  my  health)  _ 

Good  (only  seldom  concerned  about  my  health)  _ 

Average  (no  mere  concerned  than  most  of  my  friends)  _ 

Poor  (I  am  sften  concerned  about  my  health)  _ 

B,  Have  you  any  physical  disabilities?  (describe) _  , 


III.  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES:  You  will  find  listed  below  several  kinds  of  leisure 
time  activities.  Place  a  check  mark  opposite  each  of  the  activities  in  which 
you  engage  frequently.  (Include  both  the  things  you  liked  to  do  in  high 
school  and  the  things  you  like  to  do  now) .  Add  any  activities  in  each  group 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  list, 

A.  Individual  Activities  -  either  organized  or  unorganized: 


Tennis 

movies 

reading 

golf 

billiards 

theatre 

fishing 

pool 

concerts 

hunting 

listening  to  radio 

art  museums 

hiking 

stamp  collecting 

lectures 

riding 

auto  riding 

dance  recitals 

swimming 

woodworking 

looking  at  television 

ping  pong 

cooking 

photography 

boxing 

modelling 

drawing 

handball 

painting 

skating 

bicycling 

bowling 

skiing 

wrestling 

badminton 

.  •'  '  I"! 1  ’£  I 
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B,  Group  Activities  -  either  organized  or  unorganized: 

1*  On-campus  activities; 

_  (a)  All  team  sports  such  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  volleyball, 

hockey,  etc. 

(b)  Student  Organizations  such  as: 

_  i.  Faculty  and  School  clubs  such  as  Arts  and  Science  Undergraduate 

Society 

_  ii.  Department  Clubs  such  as:  Cercle  Francais;  Chemistry  Club;  History 

Club;  Mathematics  and  Physics  Club;  Men’s  Economics  Club; 

Psychology  Club;  Political  Science  Club. 

_  iii.Religious  Clubs  such  as:  Canterbury  Club;  Chapel  Committee;  Hillel 

Foundation;  Latter  Day  Saints  Institute;  Ilarion  Club;  Lutheran 
Students’  Association;  Newman  Club;  St.  Basil's  Club;  Students* 
Christian  Fellowship . 

_  iv*  Recreational  Clubs  such  as:  Amateur  Radio  Club  VE6RR;  Flying  Club; 

U-H  Alumni  Club;  Rifle  Club;  Musical  Club;  Outdoor  Club;  Ballet 
Club;  Curling  Club. 

_  v.  Societies  such  as:  Debating  Society;  Drama  Society;  Blue  Stocking 

Society;  Symphony  Society;  Radio  Society;  Mixed  Chorus. 

vi.  Fraternities. 


_  vii. Governing  Bodies  such  as:  Students’  Council;  House  Committees; 

Fraternity  Councils. 

_  viii  Publications  such  as:  Gateway;  Students’  Union  Telephone  Direct¬ 
ory;  Evergreen  and  Gold. 

_  ix.  Military  organizations  such  as:  C.O.T.C.;  University  Reserve 

Squadron,  R.C.A.F.;  U.N.T.D. 

2 .  Off-campus  activities: 

_ _  (a)  Dancing,  dates,  bridge,  poker,  picnics,  etc. 

(b)  (Were  you,  or  are  you,  an  active  member  of  any  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions):  Y.M.C.A.;  Y.W.C.A.;  Boy  Scouts  or  Girl  Guides;  High 
School  Alumni  Group;  High  School  Sorority  or  Fraternity;  Tuxis  Boys’ 
Parliament ,  etc . 

(c)  Church  attendance;  Sunday  School  Attendance;  Sunday  School  Teach¬ 
ing;  Participation  in  Young  People’s  Society  of  some  church; 

Sing  in  Church  Choir;  C.G.I.T.,  etc. 

C.  What  magazines  do  you  read  most  frequently? _ _ _ 


D.  What  types  of  books  or  articles  interest  you?  (fiction,  biography, 
scientific,  etc.) _ _ _ 


